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PREFACE. 



In the following pagea the author has endeavored to ex- 
plain the causes of the stricken and prostrat* condition of 
one of tiie most delightful, and formerly, one of the most 
productive isknds in tiie world, and to indicate the pro- 
ceeaes by which, in his judgment, the laws of nature and 
of trade are providing for the ultimate restoration of its 
andent prosperity and wealth. They embrace the sub- 
Btance of obeervationa made during a recent excuraion to 
Jamaica, which, it is proper for him to say, was under- 
taken merely for recreation, and with no thought ' of 
troubling the pubUc about it, except perhaps, by an 
occasional letter to the public journal with which he is 
professionally connected. Ihiring his absence he found 
occasion to address several conununications respecting 
Jamaican afi^re, to the reSdera of the Evening Post, 
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and upon liis return was pleased to discover that they 
had been the means, to some extent, of developing 
the lively curiosity which pervades the public mind of 
America, for information about the politjco-ecouomical 
condition of that island, after a deliverance of sixteen 
years from chattel slavery. That curio^ty the author has 
endeavored to gratify, without attempting to do anything 
more. He has not presumed to write a history or a 
geography of Jamaica, nor to present a scientific statement 
of its I'esources, neither has he written a book of travels. 
He has limited the personal narrative almost exclusively 
to such incidents as seemed necessary to an intelligible 
analysis of the causes which have reduced Jamaica to her 
present deplorable condition, and of the means which are 
in operation for her ultimate restoration. He has endea- 
vored to give a correct picture of Jamaica as she is, not 
what she has been ; nor has he referred to her past his- 
tory, farther than was necessary for that purpose. 

The views he has taken of the wants of Jamaica, and of 
- the duty of the Home Government toward her, are essen- 
tially different from those professed, so &r as he knows, by 
any political party either there or in England, and yet he 
publishes them with some, confidence, for he is satisfied 
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that they are such as almost any American would adopt, 
who should vieit the island and inform himself with tolera- 
ble minuteness, of its physical and political condition. 

The author avails himself of this occasion to make hiK 
grateful acknowledgements to those friends whose acquaint- 
ance, it was his privilege to make in Jamaica, and whose 
hospitable attentions enabled ^m to forget that he was 
nearly two thousand miles from his home, a stranger in a 
strange land. He desires also, specially to recognise his 
obligations to Captain J. D. Wilson, of the U. S. Mail 
Steamer, Empire City, to whose devoted courtesy he owed 
many important privileges and facilities during his absence, 
and whose personal and profoeaional character, it will 
always be his delight to honor. 

Nbw York, Oct. 21st, 1850. 
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JAMAICA IN 1850. 



De|:^rtiiTe from New York — Eov to escape Beo-iickaeu — Our 
tHssmgers — Taylor, cousin of Oeoeral Zacharv Taylor — The 
Pua of Hayaguana — Arrival at Port Royal — Cranmodore 



*It is not easy to ima^ne s more delightful series of 
sensatjons than one experiences in passing at the rate of 
two hundred and fifty miles a day, in a first class steam- 
ship bke the Empire City, from the rigoiB of a northern 
winter, to the soft and genial tempemture of the tfopics. 
It was the second day after New Year's, at precisely 
three o'clock in the afternoon, that we sailed from pier No, 
3, leaving New York city behind ns all ice-bound, her 
streets covered with snow and resonant with sleigh bells. 
Furs and woolieus enveloped her population, and thenno- 
metera of every sect and denomination were agreed that 
the weather waa very cold. The greater part of the night 
following that of our departure, I passed in walking the 
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2 BOW TO AVOID BBA-eiCKNBBB. 

deck of the ateamer without an overcoat of any kind, and 
was warm and comfortable, as if it were an evening in 
June instead of January. In two days more linen cloth- 
ing was gladly substituted by tlte less prudent of our com- 
pany, including myself for flannels, and tbe pitch trickled 
from the seams of the ship, and from her rigging! under 
the imrelentiiig heat of a tropical sun. But the air was 
always pure, scA and exhilirating, the heat not in the least 
enervating, and the effect of the gradual transition was not 
unlike the delightful sensatJons of a warm bath, protracted 
through a series of days instead of minutes. No stimu- 
lants afford such deUghtful sensations. I had small occa- 
sion for sleep, to which I did not devote on an average 
more than three hours out of every twenty^our, nor did"! 
suffer any inconvenience from the want of it. I always 
awoke refreshed and hungry. 

Neither was I sea-sick. I discovered soon after our de- 
parture the propriety of adopting the following precautions, 
to which I presume I owe my exemption from this com- 
mon terror of inexperienced sea voyagers. In the fiist 
place, I was careful' never while Edttiug in die cabin, to rest 
my feet upon the floor, but always to stretch them upon 
the sola or a chair ; in the nest place, I always seated 
myself so that the roll of the ship should pitch me from 
dde to side, and not forward and backward. In the third 
place, whenever I felt in the least unsettled, I was careful 
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THE VOVAOE. 8 

nerer to fix my attention upon any near object, and espe- 
dally avoided reading or writing ; if necessary, I closed 
my eyes altogether, finally, I made it a point to go re- 
gularly to the table and eat moderately of plun food. By 
the careful obeervance of these precautiona, I was enabled 
to enjoy my voyage without intermption, and I came to 
the oonclusion that mo«t persons, if in good health when 
they embark, may avoid eea-eickneas altogether by follow- 
ing my example. 

In six days from the period of our departure we were 
entering the harbor of Port Royal, having made the voy- 
age in lees time than it had ever been made before. From 
the lime we parted with our pilot off Sandy Hook, until 
WO arrived at Jamaica, our wheels never stopped. By 
ni^t and by day, whether we were sleeping or waking, 
whether watching or dreaming, the massive engine beneath 
us, like tm imprisoned giant, with arma of iron and breath 
of flame, toiled on without fatigue and without repose. 
The weather was uniformly fine, and all the incidents of 
the voyage conspired to make it pleasant 

The interior accommodations of the Empire City are 
palatial. I eujoyed the exclusive use of a state-room, most 
eligibly situated with a atting-room adjacent, luinriously 
furnished. Our table abounded with all the luxuries of the 
New York market, dispensed by one of the most hospita- 
Ue of teptains, and our company was exceedingly pleasant, 
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4 OENERAL TAILOR AND PARTY. 

in spite of all the tiyiag familiarities to which one is ex- 
posed in the cabins of populous ships. 

Among our felbw passengers was Mr. Catherwood, the 
artist, who was on his way to Central America, whence, 
after a sojourn of « few months, he proposed to embark 
for California on a profeasionaTviat His large experience 
as a traveller in every quarter of the globe, tendered him 
an interesting and useM addition to our mess. 

Gen. S. G. Taylor, cousin of the late Preadent Zachary 
Taylor, was also of our company, accompanied by his wife, 
his son, Captain Marcellus E. Taylor and his wife, a poodle 
dog and a parrot. General Taylor so closely resembles 
his diatanguished cousin that I thought they were brothers 
before I was told that they were kindred. He lacks the 
perceptive faculties which were the most prominent intel- 
lectual endowments of Zachary, but in other respects the 
likeness is very striking. For some years past the Gene- 
ral has been consul at Bogota. I believe he holds the 
office still, though he is not attending to its duties if it 
have any. He was now on his way to the Isthmus for 
the purpose of prosecuting a speculation in gold mining in 
which he was engaged, with some others, in that region. 
A disparity of some forty years between his own age and 
that of his wife seemed only to increase his devotion to 
her, and his consideration for the comforts of what seemed 
nearer to her than any other living things, exc«pt himselfi 
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her parrot and her poodle, which he tended unremittjngly 
when her atteation was, as it sometimes had to be, with- 
drawn from one or both of them. Her devotion to these 
pets were something of an annoyance to some of her fel- 
low passengers, espedally to a consumptive gentleman 
from New York, who was bound to Jamaica in quest of 
health, and who was the involuntary auditor of all the con- 
versation which passed between them ; but it proved at the 
same time, that if Providence had permitted her marriage 
with the General to be attended with the usual blessings 
of matrimony, she would have made a most affectdouate 
and devoted mother. 

CapL Marcellus K. Taylor, the son of the General, by a 
former marri^ie, attained some distinction in the Mexican 
war for his bravery and profesaonal resources. He had 
the credit of having demised and constructed the corn- 
stalk bridge across the rarine near Monterey, over which 
his uncle, the President, marched his whole army in safety 
to the attack of that place. He was, also, one of the es- 
cort appointed to attend General Santa Anna when he 
retired from Mexico, after his defeat and surrender. I 
judged him to be about thirty years of age. 

BeMdes these, we were accompanied by two gentlemen 
from New York, and a company of men in their employ, 
who were going to Jamaica to engage in mining for cop- 
per, which they think may be found on that island in 
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6 TBB PASS OF MATAQDANA. 

great abundance. They have already secured a long lease 
of the lands, or mountains, rather, on which the mines lie, 
and speak of their speedy and complete success with entire 
confidence. 

The first land we made after taking leave of the heights 
of Nevereink, was the point of Mayaguana, about 1,200 
miles from New Tork. A dangerous coral ree^ which 
projects from the island, gives this point some consequence, 
as it has been more fatal to navigatoi^ than any other, I 
beheve, among the West India Islands. 

It is a sinking illustralion of the triumphs of modem 
natigation, tJiat Captain Wilson was able to calculate his 
courses with such accuracy, for a distance of four hundred 
leagues, as to come within half a mile of the point towards 
which he laid the course of the ship, when he took his 
last departure from Bamegat. We fortunately reached it 
during daylight; had we arrived in the night, we should 
have been compelled to lie-too till morning, the channel 
is so narrow and tortuous. In passing it from the south, 
the capt^n says, on his return voyage, he always keeps on by 
night or day, for he is enabled to get a "departure," so 
recently, from tlie headlands of St Domingo, that in (he 
absence of all currents, he can navigate the passage with- 
out difficulty ; but in coming from the north, owing to the 
variety of currents which one encounters in the Atlantic, 
it is impossible for the navigator to calculate his poatdon 
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ARRIVAL AT PORT ROTAL. 7 

Willi such Eiccuracy as to make the passage in the night 
safe. An error of half a mile in his reckoning might be 
fatal. 

The thermometer stood at 80° at we rounded Mayaguana, 
and many of the passengers, like myself^ were imprudent 
enough to throw off their flannel under clothing. Sad 
«xpenence has taace taught me, that flannels are no where 
of BO much importance to the health, as in tropical 
climates. 

At seven o'clock on the morning of the 10th, we were 
boarded'by a pilof^ as we entered Kingston harbor. He 
was a mulatto, intelligent looking, and about 25 years of 
age. He seemed rather overcome by the good luck which 
had befallen him in getting so big a ship. He sood, how- 
ever, recovered hia self-poftaeasion, gave his orders to the 
man at the wheel, and conducted us safely up in front of 
Port Royal. 

Before the ship had fairly stopped, we were surrounded 
with boats filled with negroes, some dressed decently and 
some indecently, and some not at aU, They all talked at 
once a language which they designed for English, but as 
it would have been unintelli^ble to me under the most 
&vorable circumstances, of course, amid all this confusion, 
it was like the apostle's preaching to the Glreeks — foolish- 
ness. 

Some of the boats were filled with oranges, bananas, 
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aod Btar apples and other fraits, which onr passeogen were 
expected to purchase. The emptj boate were waiting for 
a fare. Such of our company as proposed to land at 
Jamaica, including mvaelf, soon made a selection from the 
group, and debarked with ourba^age with as little delay 
as possible. Before we reached the shore, the steamer was 
ploughing her way agmn across the bay, on her routo to 



We were compelled to step at Port Royal, to have onr 
baggage inapedod by the custom-house officers, before 
going over to Kingston. The revenue officers were mostly 
colored people. I saw but one white oarsman in any of 
the revenue boats, and in that one, the coxswain was a 
colored man. 

When the ceremony of inspection was over, we re-dis- 
tributed onrselves in our boats, and bore away for Kingston, 
■ about six miles distant, on the opposite side of the bay. 
We had four colored oarsraen, under the command of 
Commodore Brooks, himself, a very black man, witb very 
white linen, whose broad pennant of red, with a white 
ball, swung at the mast bead, to indicate that he was senior 
officer of the port. He told me that he received his com- 
missioD from the admiral on tlie station, and that no other 
boatmen were at liberty to raise the red flag, but himself. 
I was amused at the style in which these pretensions were 
asserted, and asked him what he woilld do if one were so 
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irreverent as to appropriate his color. He said he would 
go and puU it down, but added, that no ODe would dare to 
attempt such an outrage. I fe!t my capacity to realize the 
dignity of our commander gradually expand, and when he 
added, that he had several other boats plying between 
Kingston and Port Royal, I was awed. 

Our boat was very well in ils way, but the oare were a 
novelty. They consisted of two pieces. One a long pole 
the entire length of the oar, of unifonn size from end to 
end. The other was a board in the shape of an ordinary 
oar blade, which was spliced to the pole in three places, 
with a cord " and nothing else," The oarsmen struck the 
water with the ade of the blade to which the pole was 
attached; instead of the smooth side, out of respect to 
some principle of hydi'odynamics, with which I was not 
familiar. Instead of tholepins, they used a rope, tied to 
the side of the boat, through which the oat was passed, 
and by which it was detained near,if not in its place, when 
used. The Commodore defended both these novelties with 
a force of logic which required nothing but a stupidity 
among his hearers, corresponding with his own, to render 
perfectly conclusive. He was about two hours getting us 
over to Kingston, a distance of about five miles. During 
the voy^e I had leisure to contemplate the striking scenery 
which bounds the city we were approaching, in the rear, 
A high range of biUs, ri^ng gradually to mountains, sur- 
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rounds it on allwdes. These hilU are indented, apparently, 
by the centurial waahing of rauniog waters, until they look 
as if some astringent had been poured over them in their 
days of formation, and ^migated their surface int« its 
present shape. They were green, and as I afterwards 
discovered, were cultivated and inhabited to their very 
summits. 

As we approached the shore, and the vegetation began 
to reveal itself, I realized, for tie first time, that we were 
within the tropics. We have hot weather at the north, 
and custom-house officers and negroes — weather as hot, 
custom-house officers as troublesome, and negroes as black 
as any I have yet encountered, but I had never before seen 
the cocoa-nut and the plaintaJn growing, as I did now. 
Here, in the depth of winter, orange trees were dropping 
their fruit, and the bananas were ready to be plucked ; the 
the lignumvitse tree waved its luxuriant foliage, orna- 
mented with a delicate blossom of surpassing beauty ; and 
in the distance, our eyes were directed to the waving sugar 
fields of the Caymanos, and on (he mountains, to the 
abandoned coffee estates, belonging to the bankrupt Duke 
of Buckingham. I was most impatient to get on shore, 
that I might stray into the country and stai* the wonders 
of tropical vegetation full in the &ce. 

Notwithstanding my impatience, I was compelled to 
submit to many delays. My largest trunk, which was 
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AWBWARDNESB OF TUB NE6RDBB. 11 

handled by the coachman in New York witiiout difficult}', 
engaged the devoted exertions of four negroes, in the 
effort to draw it from the boat, which they effected by in- 
fltalmenta, after turning it over, as t^ey did eveiy article of 
luggage, se;(eral times, and trying it in various ways and 
&om opposite sides, as if to see if they could not in some 
way get the advantage of it They were two hours in 
transporting our luggage from the boats to our lodgings, 
not half a mile distant And as the sun was nearly 
verlicle the whole lime, their delays were not a httle trying 
to t^e tempers of the best of us. 
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CHAPTER II. 



There are no first-class hotels in Kingston, and the best 
accommodations for travellers are to be found at boarding 
houses, of which there are two or three claiming pre- 
cedence, which compare with the others, as warts com- 
pare with corns. They are all kept and served by colored 
people, who enjoy tie princely prerogative which attaches 
only to indolent people and Itings ; entire immunity from 
alt the penalties of lapsed time. They have no idea of do- 
ing anything within any specified period, and punctuaUty 
with them is a word, but not a thing. The house at 
which I stopped was inferior to no other in Jamaica, and 
was in many respects satisfactory. It was, however, quite 
impossible to have anything done within any appointed 
period. If breakfast was ordered at eight o'clock, it was 
flurenot to be ready till t«n. Kdinner were ordered at three, 
we congratulated ourselves if we got it by five. The waitr 
ers, of which there was an abundance, had no idea of saving 
steps. They would cany every article to the table sepa- 
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rately, and would spend an hour running up and down 
stairs with thiogs which, with a little forethought, they 
might have transported at a dngle trip. Excellent fresh 
fish, good mutton, poor poultry, and of course finiit of un- 
equalled richness and iuexhausldble varieties were common- 
ly served in English style ; the rooms were spacious and 
pleasant, though scantily furnished. It may be int«reBtuig 
to some to know that for these accommodations I paid 
fourteen dollars a week. 

My first impressions of Kingston were not favorable, and 
I had no occasion upon further acquaintance to change 
them. The city is well enough situated, on ground gradu- 
ally rising from the sea, at the rate of about one hundred 
feet to the mile, and the mountaiip which hound it in the 
rear, about four miles distant, furnish a most desirable re- 
fuge fi'om the extreme heats of summer, or to invalids who 
require a more bracing temperature occasionally than can 
be furnished below. In a drive of four hours, one may be 
transferred from an average temperature of eighty degrees 
to one of sixty. But the city of Kingston is a most undesi- 
rable I'esidence. The streets ore all quite narrow, scarcely 
wide enough for alleys. The bouses are all partially dila- 
pidated, and of course old. Though I have been through 
nearly every street, I have not seen a single new house 
erecting, save an Insane Asylum, which, by the way, has 
been suspended for want of funds. A t^ble fire laid a 
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large portion of the city in ruiDs, several years ago, and 
oDly a portion of the houses hare been rebuilt These 
are commonly one Btory high only and very mean. In 
the busiest parts of the city, and on every block, may 
be seen vacant lots, on which are crumbling the founda- 
tion walls of houses long in ruins. Bents are exceedingly 
low, less than half a fair interest on the cost of the build- 
ings alone— while the vacant lota cannot be swd to have 
any market value, there being do sales. There are several 
fine houses yet extimt here, but they were all built many 
years ago, when the island was prosperous, and very few 
of them are " in repair." 

There is not a foot of street pavement to my knowledge, 
in Kingston, and the streets are almost uniformly from one 
to three feet lower in tJie centre than at the sides. This is 
the result of spring rains which wash down the mountains 
in torrents, and through the streets of the city to the river, 
oftentimes making such channels in them as to render 
them impassable. This periodical visitation was suggested 
to me by a resident, as the reason for not paiing the street 
walks. That may be a good reason for Jamaica people, 
but it would not be a sufficient one for Yankees, if they 
had to use the streets. They would either remove the 
mountfuns altogether, or make such terms with the r^ns 
as would induce them to use the highways to the ocean, as 
not abusing them. 
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OOLORBD JEWS. 15 

KiDgHton contains about fony thousand inhabitanta at 
present^ nine-tenthB of whom, at least, are colored. In 
walking tbe streets, one scarcely meets white persons as 
frequently as he would meet colored persons in New York 
titj. The whites are mostly English, or of English descent. 
The proportion of Jews of all colors is fearfully great. I 
had never seen a black Jew before, and I was astonished 
to find how little the expresuon c^ the Israelltish profile 
was effected by color. My ims^;iuation oould never have 
combined the sharp and cunning features of Isaac with lie 
thick lipped, careless, unthinking countenance of Cudjo ; 
but nature has done it perfectly, if that can be called a 
combination in which tlie negro furnishes the color and the 
Jew all the rest of the cjtpreesion. What will be the ulti- 
mate consequence of this corruption of the African blood, 
is a question over which the wise men of Jamaica are al- 
ready beginning to scratch their heads. 

Though Kingston is the pnncipal port of the island, it 
has but Uttle of the air of a commerdal city. One looks 
and listens in vain for the noise of carls and the bustle of 
busy men ; no one seems to be in a hurry, but few are do- 
ing anything, while the mass of the population are loung- 
ing about in idleness and rags. The buaneas is mostly 
mercantile, and confined to three or four streets. Here 
are no mechanics or mechanical operatives such as abound 
in the la^r cities of the north. Nearly all who do not 
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traffic, w^t upoD those who do, or kad a life of compara- 
tive indolence. ITie profeasional men are about the only 
exceptioDs. 

The white inhabitanta are almost all of British descent 
It IB an uncommon thing to meet a Frenchman or a Spa- 
niard in Kingston. The English language ia universally 
spoken, and in every variety of African dialect. They 
have what tliey call the omnibus here, which is of the ca- 
paiaty and shape of a fou^wheeled cab. These vehicles 
pursue no specific route, but carry their passeugers to any 
part of the ci^ for twenty-five cents, provided their starved 
horses are equal to the effort I never tried any of them 
but twice, but on both those occasions the horses gave out 
more than once before they reached my place of destination. 

I never saw a place so abounding in old people and 
babies. Almost every woman yon meet, and of whatever 
age, has an infant in her arms or somewhere upon her per- 
son, while the streets are littered with children more ad- 
vanced. So aged peisons are far more abundant here than 
in our northern cities. , This may be attributed to the 
mildneBs of the weather, which enables the old people to 
be in the streets at all seasons, witbont exposing them to 
those infirmities with which our northern climates afSict 
the i^;ed. But the fact probably is, that while in the nortb 
the poor aged people die of neglect, privation and exposure, 
■s soon as they become too infirm to provide for all the 
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wants occasioned by our trying climat« and long cold win- 
ters, in Jamaica the same class do not reach any such 
cri^, until much more advanced in years. They never feel 
cold weather, they can easily get all they require for 
their support if they can walk, so abundant are the fruits 
and edible productioEs of the island ; and though the ties 
which bind the parent and child together are generally 
much more frail here than at the north, and though the 
aged rarely depend upon their children for any assistance, 
yet the means of subsistence are so much more accessible, 
. that one never hears of a person contracting disease or suf- 
fering very seriously for want of food. 

I here beheld, for the first time, a class of beings of 
whom we have heard much, and for whom I have felt con- 
siderable interest. I refer to the Coolies, imported by the 
British government to t*ke the place of the faineant ne- 
groes, when the apprenticeship system waa abolished. 
Those that I saw were wandering about the streets, dressed 
rather tastefully, but alwaja meanly, and usually carrying 
over their shoulder' a sort of chiffioiiier's sack, in which 
tiiey threw whatever refuse stuff they found in the streets, 
or received as charity. Their figures are generally superb, 
and their eastern costume, to which they adhere as far as 
tiieir poverty will permit of any clothing, sets off their hthe 
and gracefiil forms to great advantage. Their faces are 
almost uniformly of the finest classic mould, and illumi- 
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nated by pairs of those dark Bwimming and propitiatoiy 
ejes, which exhaust the language of tendern^ (md pas- 
sion at a glance. 

But thej are the most inveterate mendicanta on the 
island. It is said that those brought from the int«rior of 
India are faithful and efficient workmen, while those fi'om 
Calcutta and its vicinity are good for nothing. Those that 
were prowling about the streets of Spanishtowa and King- 
ston, I presume, were of the latter class, for there is not a 
planter on the island it is said, from whom it would be more 
difficult to get any work than from one of these. They sub- 
sist by begging altogether, they are not vicious, nor intem- 
perate, nor troublesome particularly, except as beggars. In 
that calling they have a peitinacity before which a north- 
em mendicant would grow pale. They will not be denied. 
They will stand perfectly still and look through a window 
from the street for a quarter of an hour if not driven away, 
with their imploring eyes fixed apon you, Uke a stricken 
deer, without saying a word, or moving a muscle. They 
act as if it were no disgrace for them to beg, as if the least 
indemnification which they are entitled to expect, for the 
outrage perpetrated upon them in bringing them from their 
distant homes to this strange island, is a daily supply of 
their few and cheap necessities, as diey call for them. 

I confess that their b^ging did not leave upon my mind 
the impression produced by ordinary mendicancy. They 
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do not look ae if they ought to work. I never saw one 
smile, and though they showed no positive sufieriug, I 
oever saw one took happy. Each face seemed to be con- 
stantly telUng the unhappy story of their woes, and like 
fragments of a broken mirror, each reflecting in all ita hate- 
fnl proportions the national outrage of which they are the 
victims. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Internutrriage between the whitea and browns — Public aentiment 
about color — The pro])ortion of colored and white people in 
public and professional emplojmentd — Colored people of note 
— The Enjflish policj towards them. 

It was sirteen yeara in August, since slaveiy was 
abolished on this island, and tlie apprenticeship system, 
which took its place, was abolished four yeare later. Since 
that period, the laws have reo^ised no complexional dia- 
tinctdosa among the inhabitants. The black people have 
enjoyed the same political privileges as the whites, and 
with them have shared the honors and the patronage of 
the mother and local governments. 

The effect of this policy itpon the people of color majf 
be partially anticipated ; but one accustomed to the pro- 
scribed condition of the free blacks in the United States, 
will constantly be startled at the diminished importance 
attached here to the matter of complexion.. Lttermar- 
riages are constantly occurring between the white and 
colored people, their families associate togetJier within 
the ranks to which by wealth and culture they respeetivflly 
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belong, and public opinion does not recf^ise any social 
distinctiona based exclusively upon color. Of course, cul- 
tivated or fasliionable people will not receive colored per- 
sons of inferior culture and worldly resources, but the rule 
of discritmuatjon is scarcely more rigorous agunat those 
than (^inst whites. They are received at the " King's 
House " — it is thus the Governor's remdence is s^led — 
and they are invited to Ma taWe with fastidious courtesy. 
He wife of the present Mayor of Kingston is a " brown" 
woman — that is the name given to all the intermediate 
shades between a decided white and dedded black com- 
pierion — Bo also is the wife of the Receiver General him- 
self an English gentleman, and one of the moat exalted 
pubUc Ainctiotiaiies upon the island. 

A circumstance occurred shortly after I arrived, which 
may be interesting to some in this connection. It was 
proposed by some of the officers stationed near Eingston, 
and gentlemen resident in and about the city, to give a 
public ball. They proceeded to eng^ the theatre for the 
occaMon. Some Jews who, as a class, inchne to indemnify 
themselves for their exclusion from the society of the whites 
by striking an alliance with the people of color, drculated 
among the latter a report that the committee on invitations 
to the ball had resolved, that " no colored person, Jew or 
Di^," should be invited. Of couree the story produced 
considerable excitement among those moet coucemed. 
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The theatre belongs to the dty. The committee " on 
the theatre" in the Common Council, composed of a ma- 
jority of brown men, quietly turned the key of tiie theatre, 
and excluded the artizans sent to arrange it for the festival. 
The ball had to be postponed m consequence, and finally 
took place at the Camp, a much more desirable place in 
every particulw. I was assured by members of the ball 
committee, that the Jew's "report was false altogether — 
that they had resolved upon no such exclusions. They 
dit^not propose to invite Jews, because no social inter- 
course had existed between them and their respective 
familiee, nor did it appear that either party dedred 
any ; but they said that invitations had been sent to the 
daughters of the Receiver General and of the Mayor ; 
— all, as I have before mentioned, browns. Before the 
ball took place, I believe the colored people became satis- 
fied that they had been deceived, for a brown gentleman 
spoke to me with some bittemesB, of a det«rmination formed 
by the committee on invitations, as he professed to know 
of his own knowledge, to invite to the ball no peieons who 
had ever been behind a counter ; but he made no allnuon 
to the other report 

One unacqu^nt«d with the extent to which the amalga- 
mation of races has gone here, is constantly liable to drop 
remaHta in the presence of white persons, which, in conse- 
quence of the mixture of blood that may take place in 
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some branch of their fiunUies, are likely to be very offen- 
sive. I was only protected &om &equeDt contretemps of 
tluB kind, by the timely caution of a lady, who, in explain- 
ing its propriety, said that unless one knows the whole col- 
lateml kindred of a fiimily in Jammca, he is not safe in 
assnming that they have not some colored connections. 

One of the most distingniahed barristers on the island is 
a colored man, who was educated at an English university, - 
and ate his t«rms at Lincoln's inn, as must all barriBtera 
who wish to practice here ; the judicial authorities of the 
island having no power to admit any one to practice the 
law in any of its departments. This is a circmnstance, by 
the way, which has given to Jammca a bar of no incon- 
siderable culture and talent 

It BO happened that the Suny Assize was sitting in 
Kingston when I arrived, Sir Joshua Bowe presiding. I 
availed mj'self of the courtesy of a professional Mend, and 
accompanied him one day to the court, while in session. 
Though the room contained a crowd of people, there did 
not appear to be twenty white persons among them, the 
court and bar inclusive. Two colored lawyere were sitting 
at the barrister's table, and the jury box was occupied by 
twelve men, all bnt three of whom were colored, and all 
but two who were negroes, were Jews. Two witneases 
were examined before I left the room, both of whom were 
colored and both police officers. AJl the officers of the 
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court, except the clerk, were also colored. I was assured 
that more thau seven-tenths of the whole poLce force of 
the island, amounting to about eight hundred men, are 
colored. Judging from the proportion that fell under my 
observation, tliis estimate cannot be far from correct I 
may as well add here, Qiat in the Legislative Assembly of 
Jamaica, composed of from forty-eight to fifty British sub- 
jects, some ten or a dozen are colored men. Nay, more, 
the public printers of the legislature, Mesara, Jordon & 
Osbom, are both colored men, and are likewise editors of 
the leading government paper, the Kingston Journal. 

It was my privilege, shortly after my arrival, to make 
lie acquaintance of one of the most highly cultivated men 
I ever met, upon whose complexion the accidenia of birth 
had left a tinge which betrayed the African bar on his es- 
cutoheon. I refer to Mr. Richard Hill, of Spanishtown. 
He is a brown man, about forty-five years of age, I judged, 
and was educated in one of the English universities, where 
he enjoyed every advantage which wealth could procure 
for his improvement. His appearance and address both 
indicate superior refinement. He enjoys an enviable repu- 
tation as a naturalist, and has published a volume on the 
birds of Jamaica, illustrated by his own pendl, which dis- 
plays both Uterary and scientific merit of a high order. 
He is one of the stipendiary magistrates of the bland, 
apou a salary of £500 sterling per annum. 
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tt 18 the policy of the present administration, both in 
Downing eti'eet and Spanishtown, to promote intercourse in 
«very possible "way, between the drffereot races in Jammca, 
and thronghoat the British West India Islands ; and, to 
this end, the colored people ore familiarized as rapidly aa 
possible mith the political duties of the dtizen — as John 
Bull understands them. Tliey have, certainly, a fair ^are 
of the pvbUc patronage, indeed they are esteemed the 
favorites of the government ; there are one or two black 
K^;imeats here constantly iinder pay ; they furnish nine- 
tenths of the officers of the penitentiary, aiid, as I have 
before said, ahuoat the entire police force of the island, 
»nd ultimately, I have reason to believe, it is flie expeeta- 
lion of the home government, that these islands, without 
■chan^g their colonial relations, wiQ be su^tantially 
abandoned by the white popnlation, and their local intei^ 
«st8 left to the exclusive management of tiie peo{4e of 
«olor. Bnt more of this anon, 

"While the entmfe mrdiale between the whites and the 
■colored people is apparently strengthening, dafly, a very 
different State of feeling exists between flie n^roes or 
Atncans, and the 'browns. The latter shim all comiection 
by marriage with the former, and can experience no more 
■unpardonable insult, than to be elasaified with them in any 
way. They generally prefer that their daughters should 
live with a whito person upon any terms, than be married to 
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a negro. Few will need to be told that where Boch is die 
condilJoD of public sentiment in a class, the standard of 
female rii-tue among them cannot be very high. It isy 
pei'haps, a trifle higber than among the slaves.* 

It is their ambition tiiat their oflfepring should be light! 
complexioned, and there are few sacrifices they will not 
make to accomplish that result, whether married or not. 
Color with them, in a measure, marks rank, and they have 
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tbe same fear of being confounded with What they deenl 
Hb inferior caste, that is so often exhibited by vtJgar peo' 
[tie, who hare no ascertained or fixed social position. 

It was in consequence of the state of feehng, which I 
have described, that Soulonqile, the Etnperor of Hayti, who 
is ntterly black, is stated to have fecontly commenced his 
terrible system of persecutioo against the browns. Upon 
the pretence that they were conspiring against his govern^ 
ment, or contemplated other capital offences, he issued 
trarranta for the arrest of all the prominent brown men 
within hb Empire. They were obHged to abscond precp- 
]3itately, to save their lifcs. Many of them took refuge in 
Jamiuca. 

I visited one who cultdVates a small plantation of about 
twenty acres, near Kingston. Nothing about him but his 
oomplexion and his hair indicated African blood. He had 
a fine intelligent cotmtenance, and good address. His 
grounds were under admirable culture, and displayed skill, 
industry and-thrift. Hjs tobacco beds Were his pride, but 
around them the rarest tropical fntits and vegetables to be 
found Upon the island, were growing in luxuriant perfec- 
tion. He had been stripped of most of his property by 
the Emperor, but he was hving here in apparent comfort 
and respectabihty. Upon the walls of the room in which 
hiy companiMi and myself were shown, were suspended 
two portrutB, one of his wife and the other of his daughter, 
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Vho, he informed me, is now in Paris, at school. If the 
likeneBs be correct, the original must be exceedingly beau- 
tiful. The piunlangs *er6 both of superior merit as works 
of art. 

His vnk had not been permitted by the Emperor to join 
tnm, nor did he enjoy very frequent opportunities of hear* 
hig from her. He alluded to his domestic sorrows with 
great feeling, but with a Frenchman's hopefulness, he looked 
for a time when justice should be done. 

Of course his indignation gainst Soulouqlle was very 
strong, nor was he much disposed to extenuate his majes* 
ty's faults ; and yet a brief cotiv'erriatJon with him first 
led me to doubt whether the Emperor, any more than 
the devil. Was half as black as he had been painted. I 
afterwards satasfled myself that he was not. From what 
t heard and saw I concluded that he sdministered a strong 
central government with as much gentleness as would con- 
sist with the greatest good of the greatest number. He 
is, doubtless, a more beneficent ruler than any broVra man 
Would have been, because, in the first place, he belongs to 
much the more numerous caste, there being many more 
blacks than browns on the island. In the next place the 
browns are Very generally cUnning and false, they are op* 
pressive Upon the blacks when tihey have power, and are 
tiniversally more indisposed than the blacks to any produc- 
tive labw. It seems better, therefore, that die Uacks should 
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have a repTesentative of their own than of a lighter class, 
unless he be absolutely white, to govern them ; and from 
all I can learn, a better man than Soulouque was not easily 
to be found. He is a man of strong will, unsurpassed 
courage, an accomplished soldier, knows the people he 
rules perfectly, and in spite of all the scoffers of black go- 
remment may say to the contrary, is kindly disposed to 
hia people, and to all but hia enemies. During my stay 
in Jamaica a French gentleman who was inquiring into the 
condition of the negro population of the West India 
islands, passed a month on the island of Hayti. After hia 
return, he wroto an account of his visit to the court of the 
Haytien Emperor, in the form of a letter, which was dated 
at Kingston, March 18, 1850. This visit was so recent, 
the account of it is so unprejudiced and satisfactory, it bears 
so directly upon matters to whidi I am chiefly desirous of 
directing the attention of my readers, and withal it ia Ukely 
to readi so few of them in any other way, that I feel that 
I shall add materially to whatever of interest or value these 
pages may possess, by publishing the communication en- 
tire. It will be found in the Appendis A, 
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St, Jago de la Yega, now and for more than a htmdred 
yeais past called Spanishtown by the people, U the poUti- 
cal centre of the island. It lies about east of Kingston, 
and is reached by travereing twelve out of the only fourteen 
miles of railroad in Jam^ca. The inhabitants do nothing 
here in a hurry, and it is not surprising therefore, that the 
average time made by the trains between the two cities, is 
not less than forty-five minnt«3, or fifteen miles the hour, 
for which passengers are expected to pay the sum of 
seventy-five cents. Slow as it is, however, it is the only 
punctual thing upon the island. I was told, in this re- 
spect, that it was working an impoitant revolution in the 
habits of the islanders. The road had been in operation 
several months before any body believed it was in earnest 
in its hours of departure, and no one ever reached the 
train desired in season. They have since learned that 
the habits of the locomotive are inflexible, and no one now 
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preanmes to expect from it the same indidgence to their 
lazinesB which is safely reckoaed npoD, from every other 
8tyle of conveyance. 

Spanishlown iaoneof the oldest places on thiscontineirt. 
It is supposed t« have been founded by Diego Columhiis, 
.the brother of the discoverer, in 1523. No one visiting 
Ihe place at tliia time, will dispute its antiquity, nor expe- 
rience mnch difficulty in believing that all the houses at 
present standing, were built before Diego left the island, so 
old and ruinous is their general appearance. 

The Governor's residence is here ; here the Parliament 
holds its session wniforraJy, and the sHperior courts occa- 
sionally ; and here are the government ofiices and public 
records. The occupants of these public bnildinga and the 
persons employed about them, repesent the wealth, intel- 
ligence and industry of the city. I did not see a store in 
the place, though there may have been one or two per- 
haps ; it has not a single respectable hotel, nor did T see 
a dray-cart, or any similar evidence of activity .and thrift, 
Although a population of 5,000 people is said to be lodged 
within its precincts. The city is supported mainly out of 
the public treasury. Those that have anything are gene- 
rally connected in sMne way, directly or indirectly, with the 
public service, and those that have not anything, wMt 
upon those who have. 

The pubhc buildings form a quHdrangle, one side of 
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which is the " King's House," — the residence trf the GoTer- 
nof — c^poeite to it ia the Parliament House and the other 
two sides are devoted to the public offices and courts. 
This is all of Spanishtown worthy of notice. 

The present Governor of the island is Sir Charles E. 
Grey, a cousin of Earl Grey, Her Britanoic Majesty's 
Secretary for the Cok>nies. He is ahoot six^ years of ago 
I should jndge, and rather stout but vigorous and active. 
He is &r from being handsome but natne has endowed 
him with a benevolent di^iosition, a rare and genial hu- 
mor, and more than ordinary eseetitive talents, which, with 
the aid of high cidture and rare experience, have made 
him a decidedly noticeable man. He was educated to the 
bar, and praclased in the courts of Westminster Hall for 
some yeara, not without distinction. During my visit in 
Spanishtown, the British steamer Teviot arrived, bringing 
the young Earl of Durham, yet quite a lad, who, for the 
sake of bis health, had chosen this, instead of the more 
direct route, to visit his sister, Lady Elgin, in Canada. 
His arrival furnished the Governor an occasion for men- 
tioning that the first fee he ever received as a barrister, was. 
two hundred and fifty guineas from this lad's father, in the 
case of his contested election to a seat in Parliament, many 
years ago. TTie result of the contest vindicated Lord 
Durham's sagacity, and at once gave the young barrister 
il position. 
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ffis family connection and serviceable talents transferred 
bim, at a comparitively early age, from the bar to the 
highly important post of judge in India, where he pre- 
sided with distinction for many years. He was subse- 
quently appointed Governor of the island of Barbadoea, 
from whence he was promoted to his present position, 
which is esteemed the second governorship, in point of 
dignity, in the gift of the crown — Canada being the first. 
One of the Governor's fiiends here told me, that if Lord 
Elgin should retire from Canada, Sir Charles would 
unquestionably be appointed to his place. The change I 
think would be popular in Canada, though one of the 
prominent reasons for removing Elgin, would constitute a 
fatal objection to appointing Sir Charles as bis sncceaaor. 
Both are necessitous, and cannot spare any portion of their 
incomes to popularize and strengthen themselves ivjth 
among their people ; Elgin does not scruple to use the £300 
appropriated to him by his government for entertaining, to 
the paying off of incumbrances upon his estates, and in 
consequence enjoys the reputation of being a screw and a 
niggard throughout Canada. Sir Charles Grey is deeply 
in debt, and I believe has been outlawed by his creditors ; 
at all ei'ents, his embarrassments were such that he was 
obliged to leave England. He has been repeatedly prose- 
cuted in the courts of the island for his liabilities, and re- 
cently had the hardihood to plead his govRrnorship in bar ■ 
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of an action upon one of his bonds. The courts very pro- 
perly decided tliat governors have no " privilege" which 
exempted them from the payment of their debts, and he 
was compelled to pay. Thus pressed at all times by his 
creditors, of course he never has a spare penny which is 
not required to satisfy them, and has no means to enter- 
tain them with that hberality which his taste would incline 
him, and which made Lord Metcalf so exceedingly popu- 
lar both in Jamaica and afterwards in Canada. 

Lady Grey remdes with her daughters, in England. Lieut 
Charles William, the son of the Governor, is with him in 
the capacity of assistant secretary. This separation of the 
family, I am told, is one of the consequences of the father's 
improvidence and pecuniaiy necessities. The catastrophe, 
however, is so enveloped in scandal that I do not feel au- 
thorized upon my information to give its details farther 
currency. 

The Governor is ex officio Chancellor, the presiding offi- 
cer of the "Court of Ordinary," and presiding officer of 
the " Court of Appeals under Errors." Ke is also vested 
with the powers of a High Court of Admiralty. As 
Governor, he receives a salary of $30,000 a year, which 
is increased by the fees accruing &om his various judicial 
offices some eight or ten thousand more. His offidal 
income is not over estimated at fortv thousand dollars an- 
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ntiotlj ; a very pretty svun for a plmn man, but not much 
fur a nobleman, tliey say. 

Opposite to tUe Govemor'a residence, is the IfoitHe of 
Assembly or Parliament House, where 1 was impatient to 
meet the assembled legislative wisdom of tlie island, and 
whither I bent my steps as soon after my imivai as cir- 
cumstances would permit. 

When I entered, the House was " in Committee of th ■ 
Whole on the State of the Island," Mr. Jordan, a brow.i 
man, and one of Uie editors of the Morning Joum^ in 
the ch^r. Mr. Osborne, another brown man, his associate 
in the editorship of the Joumd, was speaking. About 
twenty-five members were present The room was a phiin, 
indeed homely sort of an apartment, compeient to hold 
three or four hundred people, and divided in two by a bar, 
within which sat the members. The room was entirely 
without ornament of any kind, and resembled a countrj- 
court room in the United States. Mr. Jordan, who occu- 
pied the chair, is a dear headed, deliberate, and sagadous 
man, and ia perhaps as much as any one, the leader of 
what is called the King's House or administration party, 

Osborne, who was speaking when I entered, was origin- 
ally a slave ; I afterwards had occasion to observe that be 
talked more than any other man in the house, though I 
did not perceive that he had any particular vocation as an 
oratoi'. He is not educated ; he is, however, rather illiter- 
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ate than ignorant, and hia mind lacks disdpUne and order, 
but he has an influence with hb coHeagaes which is not to 
be despised. He is sanguine and pertinaciotis to a degree, 
and by taking advantage of the heedlessness or indolence 
of his colleagues, accomplishes more than many membere 
of superior capacity. He and Jordan are the public prints 
ers, from which appointment they derive a profit which is 
supposed here to exceed thirty thousand dollars a year. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that in the Assembly and in 
their journal they support the present administration 



The Speaker, Charles MXarty Morales, is of Jewish 
descent, and by profession a phyacian. He contested his 
present seat suct^es&fully with Samuel Jackson Dallas, the 
previous incumbent, who I learned to my surprise, is a 
cousin to the late Vice Preadent of the United States. 
Mr. Dallas represents Port Royal ; he is very tall, quite 
thin, and grey, and looks like a gentleman, but shares few 
of the advantages of personal appearance which distin- 
guish hia American cou^n. 

The Speaker is chosen by the Assembly, subject to the 
matter-of-course approval of the Govenjor. He is the only 
member who receives any compensation. As Speaker he 
is allowed £960 per annum, nearly $5,000 ; at least that 
was the sum allowed to Mr. Dallas, by a law passed in 
1845, and I think no change has been made in that salary 
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since. I am the more confident of tiiis, from a circum- 
Btance which occurred during my visit on the island. Some 
of the fiiends of Miwales brought forward a proposition to 
advance the Speaker's salary, when a member rose and 
with crushing effect, produced the journal of the House of 
some previous year, in which Morales's vote was recorded 
against the law which advanced the Speaker's salary to its 
present figure, upon the ground that the old salary was 
high enough. Ctf course the propoation met with no 
favor. 

Had I realized what a set of shadows composed diis 
body, and how utterly destitute they were of the indepen- 
dence and the power which g^ve to political representation 
all its value, I should have felt less impatience to visit it 
I had expected to find there, as in the United States and 
as in England, the troubles of the people finding fit ex- 
preesion. I supposed the reports, debates and le^slative 
formula's woiild have revealed the activity, the tendencies, 
the grievances, and in general the public sentiment of Ja- 
miuca; instead of which, I found a body of men in no re- 
spect representatives of the people, holding legislative office 
without the vital functions of legislators. 
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CHAPTER V. 



I HAVE stated tliat the local legislature of this island has 
neither the independence nor the power necessary to make 
it, to any extent, representative of the people, A few facte 
will show the truth of what I say, and will go far to ex- 
plain the decrepit condition of this colony, to those who 
appreciate the dependance of good government upon full 
and fair representation. 

Jamaica ie divided np into twenty-two parishes, as they 
are called, each of which sends two, and Kingston, Span- 
ishtown and Port Royal, «ne additional delegate to the 
(wsemhly, making the aggregate forty-seven, when the 
house is full. Every member, before taking hia seat, is 
required to swear that he and hia wife together, if he have 
a wife, are in the receipt of a clear income of nine hundred 
dollars a year, from real estate, or that they own real 
estate worth nine thousand dollare, or real and personal 
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eetato together, worth about fifWn thousand dollars ; and 
when he gets his seat he is obliged to dischaige its duties 
without any compensation. 

A high property quahfication like this, of course reduces 
tlie number of persona eUgibie to the assembly to a very 
amail figure, &nd throws the legislation, not only ioto the 
hands of tlie comparatively rich, but into the hands of the 
landholders. The poor are utterly excluded from all par- 
ticipation in its privileges or responsibilities. 

Such discriminations are as pernicious as they are ab- 
surd, and have resulted, as any statesman could have 
anticipated, indeed, as they were probably designed to re- 
sult, in subordinating the interest of the commercial, 
mechanical and industrial classes to that of tbe large land- 
holdere. All the energies of legislation are exerted to 
promote the growth and sale of sugar and rum ; but there 
is no party in the assembly inquiring about the inexhaust- . 
ible commercial and manufacturing resources of the island. 

In spite of these conditions, imposed by law upon 
candidates applying for seats in the legislature, they might 
still possess some of the more important representative 
functions if their constituency were free, and if the right 
of suffi-age were liberally extended. But here again we 
find a characteristic distrust of poor men, and a truly 
English anxiety to guard the landholder. Every voter must 
own a freehold estate worth thirty dollars, or pay a yearly 
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rent on real estate of not less than one hundred and forty 
dollars, or pay yearly taxes to the amount of fifteen dollara. 
The first consequence of these restrictioiw is, that the people 
of the island are not only ineligible to the legislature, bat 
they have DothiDg to do ^th making a selection fixtm 
those who are. I say people, for of course the great bulk 
of the adult population are poor ; they are colored people 
who, only sixteen years ago, were, with no conaderable 
exception, slaves. Of the 400,000 people who, according 
to the received estimate, constitute the present population 
of Jamaica, but 16,000 are white. The remaining 384,000 
are colored and black people. The last census taken upon 
the island fixed the proportion of these as follows : colored, 
68,529 ; blacks, 293,128.* The average vote of this en- 
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tire population, white and black, I nndeiBtaud, has never 
exceeded three thousand — or, three quarters per cent. 
The city of New York, vith about the same population, 
usually polls over fifty thousand votes, which is a smaller 
proportion probably, than is polled in any other county in 
any free state of the Union. 

But this is not aJl. "When the legislature is chosen, it 
has no control over the questions of fnndamental interest. 
The heart vhich ^ves it Hfe, beats in London ; the islanders 
have no more control over its action than the finger nails 
have over the circulation of the blood. The Assembly, in 
connexion with the Elxecutive and Ooundl, can levy taxes 
for local purposes, it must raise money to pay the officers 
sent out to rule over it ; it can keep the highways in condi- 
tion, it must support the established church ; it may provide 
public instruction, it may establish a police ; but even these 
poweiB it exercises subject to the approval of the Queen or 
of Parliament. The oi^anization of their local govern- 
ment, the appointments to fill the various executive offices, 
and the taxes payable upon imports and exports, are all 
matters with which the island legislature has nothing to 
do. But even in its local legislature I have not exhibited 
all its impotence. 

The Governor is vested with power " to adjourn, pro- 
rogue, or dissolve " the Assembly at his pleasure, and is 
invested with almost the entire patron^ of the island, 
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which is allK^ether controlling. Some notion of its extent 
may be formed from the following items, which havefellen 
tmder mj obserration. He appointe the Vice-Chancellor, 
with a salary of about $12,500 a year; two assistant 
Judges, with salaries of $10,000 a year each ; six chairmen 
of quarter sessions, at $6,000 a year each ; three revising 
barristers to canvass the votes of the island annually, at 
$1,000 a year each ; a commissioner of stamps, at $2,500 
a year ; three offidal assignees of insolvents, at $2,500 
a year each ; nine water baili& to regulate the landing 
and discharge of vessels, with salaries at discretion; 
seventeen health officere and an indefinite number of as- 
^tants, at undefined salaries ; an agent general of immi- 
gration, at a salary of $1,500 a year ; an inspector general 
of police, at a disctetJonary compensation ; an inspector 
general of prisons, at a salary of $3,000 a year ; a super- 
intendent at $1,500; an auditor of accounts at $2,000; 
and some fifty subordinate officers ; and finally, he has the 
extraordinary power of suspending any member of the 
Council, and of appointing a new member in his place. 

I have not alluded before to the 8eox>nd Satale of the 
island, the Council, which, as a nominal branch of the 
local government, is worthy of some notice. 

The Coundl is the upper house of legislation in Jamaica, 
find is composed of twelve men appointed by the crown, of 
whom the lieutenant Governor, the Chief Justice, the At- 
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tomej General and the Bishop, are ae-ojicio membere. 
All bills originate with the lower house, but they muat pass 
the Coundl before they go to the Eicecutive or can become 
laws. Of course, nothing can pass this body, thus consti- 
tuted and appointed, which is not perfectly satiafactoiy to 
the Colonial tniniater, nor does anything ever pass it against 
the wishes of the Governor. It is nominally a branch of 
the legislature, but in fact is nothing but a cabinet or sort 
of privy counsel, with which the Governor consults, and 
which he uses as a sort of breakwater between himself and 
the lower house. They are an independent legislative body 
upon qnestiona in which the Governor has no adverse in- 
terest, bnt they are as incapable of maUng any reliance 
to hia win as his shadow would be.* 

* I>iirinBiojittylnJ»iniJc».im lntonn»IlDii, t™ tUsd by lbs AQorneT Qnnenl 
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Prom tho illustrationa here presented, it ia apparent that 
the executive patronage reaches every point of influence 
and every interest worth conciliating or promoting on the 
island, and enables the Governor practically to dictate ita 
l^pslation. It is hardly necessary to say that the deUher- 
ations of a body tiius constituted and crippled, possess but 
httle interest to strangers, and fumiah a very narrow 
theatre for the display of oratory or statesmanship. The 
questions never involve any principle, and the discussions 
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are never elaborate. Though the assembly contains uinny 
gentlemen of talent and prominence in their respective 
callings, they never find occafflon to (^playit here. Their 
debates are qnite as informal and colloquial as tiiose of 
the Kew York Municipal Council, and their legislatJoQ 
disposes of &r leaa considerable interests in the course of a 
year. 

It is difficult to convey any satisfactory idea of the state 
of political parties here, for they can hardly be said to 
have any state. They are not arrayed Upon any of the 
issnes which classify the inhabitants of the mother country. 
Upon the questions agitated In the British parliunent In 
which they have miy interest, they are for the most part 
agreed. Colonial assistance of any kind all desire, and all 
desire prot«ctioa for colonial produce. The appointees of 
the present government have prudence enough not to pro 
claim their sentiments Upon the hoDse-tops, but even they, 
do not disguise them at the fire-aide. It is to free trade 
they ascribe their ruin, not to the abolition of daveiy. I did 
not find a man Upon the island, and I made very extensive 
inquiry, who regretted the Emancipation Act, or who, if I 
may take their own prt^easions, would have restored 
slavery had it been in their power. They say that if they 
only had the protection on the staples of the idand which 
they enjoyed with slavery, they would prosper. It Tvaa 
the removal of that protection, added to the advanced price 
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of labor, occaaioned by the emancipation of slaves, tvhich 
compeUed them to siuTender their aecustomed market to 
the cheaper slave-grown productions of Cuba and Braail. 
The number of those who are opposed to colonial ptotec- 
tion is too small to constitute a party, and hence, thatsub^ 
ject rarely enters into the formation of party i^ues of any 
kind. 

The party lines are most distinctly drawn between what 
are known, the one as the " King's House," and tie other 
the " Country Party " — the former being the administration 
and the latter, the opposition parties. The prominent 
measure pending between them at the last Aesembly, of a 
strictly party character, was the retrenchment of salaries. 
The country party is composed mostly of the planters and 
large proprietors of land, who insist that in the present de-- 
pressed and impoveriahed condition of the island, it is im- 
posable to pay the enormous salaries which were granted 
in the days of their prosperity. They say, and with rea- 
son, that forty thousand dollars a yest is too much for a 
governor of four hundred thousand people, when the Re- 
sident of the United states, with twenty millions trf subjects 
receives only twenty-five thousand a year— that fifteen 
thousand dollars for a Chief Justice of Jamaica, and 
ten thousand for each of his associates, is extravagant, 
when the Chief Justice of the highest tribunal in the 
United States only gets nx thousand dollars; and bo 
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ot through a succesMon of salaries all proportionately 
enormous and equally unnecessary. 

The administration part}', on the other hand, say tliat 
none of those holding office find their compensation exces- 
sive ; that a residence in a hot climate, and distant from 
home, deserves to be well paid for ; that they accepted 
office under the present rate, and they hate a vested inter- 
est in their salaries, which ottght not to be violated. The 
planters reply, that it was never their wish to have any one 
leave a distant home to rule them in Jam^ca ; in other 
words, they wonld be perfectly willing to flimish resident 
incumbents for all the offices on the island, for such ap- 
pointees would not reqaire a premium for leaving home 
and living in a hot climate. Indeed, the importation of 
officials from the mother country has occasionally been re- 
sented as a great grievance by the islanders, and not witb- 
ont justice. The appointment of the present Chief Justice, 
Sir Joshua Bowe, is an instance. He was the first Chief 
Justice ever sent to Jamaica from abroad. He was ap- 
pointed, I believe, abont fifteen years ago. Theretofore the 
first judidal office of the island had always been filled 
from the Jamiuca bar. The islanders felt so ontraged at 
this appointment, that for two years they refoaed to appro- 
priate money for his salary. Meantime he went on dis- 
char^g his duties with noticeable ability and wisdom, 
and added frcon day to day to the nimiber of his perscnal 
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friends, especiaUy from among the members of the bar, 
where his apiwintment gave most offence, until finally all 
oppoMtion disappeared, and he has since received his fifteen 
thousand dollars, without a mumiur against him for having 
been a. non-resident barrister at the tjme of hh appoints 
ment 

Ai)«r enduring their grievances as long as they thought 
it became them, the country party, introduced their 
bill. Of course the council, from four or five of whom 
it would cut off an important moiety of their income, took 
good care that the hill did not pass. The country party 
sent a memoriid to the Minister for the Colonies, request- 
ing that the council might be re-constitated in a way to 
enable the public sentiment of the island to have fair ex- 
{>ression. The memorial waa thrown under the minister's 
table, and a speedi about the cdonies, from the premier in 
the House of Commons, full of sympathy and %ures, was 
all the satis£iction which the memorialists obtained. 

The country party then drew Up a n^emorial to Parlia- 
ment, setting forth the evils inddent to the present organi- 
eation of the council, and requesting that it should be 
changed in Buch a way as to prevent those m^ibers whose 
income, a retrenchment bill would affect, from having the 
power to defeat Its passage. This memorial was the pro- 
minent party measure of the last soE^on of the Assembly. 
Of course, it was resisted hy the administration with all 
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their power. It passed, however, on the 29th of January 
last, I beheve, only five memhers voting against it 

The Colonial Standard, a journal printed at Kingston, 
and the oi^an of the country party, commenled upon this 
s follows : — 



" We observe by yesterday's proceedings, that the me- 
morial to the Commons is to be forwarded to Mr. Roebuck 
for presentation, and that to the Loivls, to Lord Stanley, 
The selection appears rather heterogeneous, but we are not 
sorry for it. The question is not one which has any bear- 
ing oD the political parties. It appeals to the independent 
members of Parliament on all sides. The people of Ja- 
maica have been subjected in their private fortunes to a 
ruinous change of circumstances, and they have insisted 
that the cost of government should pailake of the same 
cheapness as that which has been the ground-work of their 
ruin. The council, composed, with two exceptions, of offi- 
cial and salaried individuals, possessing a personal interest 
in the question, have refused to sanction any measure of 
retrenchment, present or prospective ; and within the last 
five years have rejected five difierent bills, having one or 
other object. In this course they have been supported by 
the Colonial office, and the only appeal lies to Parliament. 
It matters not to which side of the House the conduct of 
this appeal is entrusted, but a more fitting man in the 
Commons than Mr. Roebuck could hardly have been se- 
lected. The analogy between the present complaint of 
Jamaica and that from Canada, which was so very ably 
managed by Mr. Roebuck in 1834, is complete — the only 
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difference being, that id Canada the council were appointed 
fw life, whereas, in Jamaica, they hold their Mats at plea- 
nitre, making the ease of Jamaica, only so mneh stronger. 
Mr. Roebuck, wlio made good the complaints of Canada, 
has but to go over the same gronnd in exposing the griev- 
ances of Jaui^ca. He tiiumphed in the one case ; he can- 
not fail in the other," 

This petition was presented to the Honse of Loids by 
Lord Stanley on the fith May, on which occasion it received 
its quietut from Earl Grey, the Colonial Minister, in the 
following extraordinary I'enmrk, as reported by the English 
journals : — 

" Eai-1 Grey said, Uiat whatever yr<mndx there might be 
for an alleratiim in the cimstitution of Jamaica, he was 
not prepared to admit that there were special gronnds for 
bringing forward the question at the present moment. The 
nohle earl defended tlie conduct of the conneil, vjho had 
never stood in the way of reduction or economy." 

Had the countiy party been successfni in carrying their 
retiiMichment bitU, they would have saved, j)erhai>8, fifty 
thoasaiid dollais a year, scarcely more, rather a small mat- 
ter, one would suppose, to make such a pother about. And 
yet it is the most direct mode left to them, of promoting 
their prosperity by legislation, and has been the prominent 
party isstte among them for the past two years. A better 
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illustralJon could not be desired, to show the utter impo- 
tence of the Aascmbly, and the over-shadowing authority 
of the Executive. 

The country party embraces most of the EngLsh plant- 
ers ; the colored people generally support the govern- 
ment. This surprised me at first, but I soon came to under- 
stand it. In the first place, English proprietors somehow, 
are always at war with the operative classes, all the world 
over; at least I never heaid of either of the two classes 
thinking that they had any community of interest. In the 
next place, the government have felt the necessity of cod- 
ciliatdng the colored men in Jamaica in every possible way, 
and hence it is that thin part of the population fill at least 
nine-tenths of all the offices, I think there has been a 
sincere desire felt by the heads of the government in Eng- 
land to have ihe blacks prosper and vindicate the philan- 
thropic purpose which secured their liberty. 

This desire has lately increased the proportion of poli- 
tical appointments to be made from that class. But the 
political and physical strength of the blacks has become 
formidable, and if those people were to become thoroughly 
alienated from their allegiance, the island would very soon 
become uninhabitable to English people, and its commei'ca 
would be ruined. Bearing, however, as they do, but a 
trifling portion of the burthen of taxation, sharing in very 
hberal proportions the patronage which the taxation of 
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others supporta, mid flatteted by the uotice aad encoui'Sge- 
tuent with which their loyalty is rewarded, they very 
naturally ally themselves to the King's house party, upon 
all questions of revenue and taxation, which, in lact, furnitth 
the only subjects for party controversy. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



The poverty of Jamaicft — De|ireciatioii and diminution of exports 
— The market value of eatatea — CorreBpondiug ptOBtration in 
the other British West India colonies. 



It is difficult to exa^erate, and yet more difficult to de- 
fine, the poverty and industrial prostration of Jamaica. 
The natural wealth and spontaneous productiveness of the 
island are so great that no one can staire, and yet it seems 
as if the faculty of accumulation were suspended. All the 
productive power of the soil is running to waste ; the finest 
land in the world may be had at any price, and almost for 
the asking; labor receives no compensation, and the pro- 
duct of labor does not seem to know the way to market. 
Families accustomed to wealth and every luxury, have wit- 
nessed the decline of their incomes, until now, with undi- 
minished estates, they find themaelves wrestling with 
poverty for the commonest necessaries of life. There are no 
public amiisemenls here of any kind, for amusements are 
purchased with the surplus wealth of people, and here there 
ia no surplus. There was not a tlieatre, or a museum, or 
a drcus, or any other i>lBee of entertainment, involring ex- 
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pense, open during my stay on the island. The corpora- 
tion of Kiogaton owns a building which has been used as a 
theatre, and in the suburbs of the city is a plain once fa- 
mous as a race course, but of the first, rats and Bpideis are 
the only tenants, and weeds and underwood have over- 
grown the other. 

But the island abounds with more palpable, if not more 
significant evidences of prostration than these. 

Since the year 1833, when tlie British Slave Emancipa- 
tion Act was paased, the real estate of the island has been 
rapidly depreciating in value, and its productivenesa has 
been steadily diminishing to its present comparatively 
ruinous standard. Whatever diversity of views may esist 
respecting the influence which tlie abolitionof slavery may 
have had in producing this state of things, there is no 
doubt, I believe, entei-tained by any, that the passage of 
tiie Emandpatjon Act of 1833, was followed by the disas- 
ters I have referred to, as promptly as it could have been 
if it had been their cause. I will start, therefore, at that . 
point to illustrate still further, and in another aspect, the 
present industrial condition of Jamaica. 

Since 1832, out of the six hundred and fifty-three sugar 
estates then in cultivation, more than one hundred and 
fifty have been abandoned and the works broken up. This 
has thrown out of cultivation over 200,000 acres of rich 
land, which, in 1832, gave employment to about 30,000 
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laborers, and yielded over 15,000 hogslieads of sugar, and 
over 6,000 puncheons of rum. 

During the Bame period, over 500 coffee plantations 
have been abandoned, and their works broken up. This 
threw out of cultivation over 200,000 aerea more of land, 
which, in 1832, required the labor of over 30,000 men. 

From an official return of the exports from the island 
now lying before me, I am enabled to compare the aurphis 
production of its great staples in the three years previous 
to the Emancipation Act, with the exports for the three 
years preceding the month of ("letobor, 1848. lliey con- 
trast as Ibllows ; — 
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By this contrast it appears that during the hist three 
yeara the island has expoiled less than half the sugar, mm, 
or ginger ; less than one-third the coffee ; less than one- 
tenth the molasses ; and nearly two milliona of pounds less 
of pimento, than during the three years which preceded 
the Emancipation Act 
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If any one reflects a moment upon the probflble eflwls 
which would result from cutting off, only half the exports 
of such a country as the United States or England, one has 
Ies3 difficulty in realiang the condition of the people of 
Jamaica, who are not exporting much more than a third 
of what they have exported in the days of their pros])erity.* 

The political economist need not be told that such a fell- 
ing off from the income of the island, must have been 
attended with a corresponding depreciation in the value of 
real estate, but no one unacquainted with the ferlitity and 
beauty, and former piwluctiveness of Jamtuca, can realize 
the extent of that depreciation. I will give yon a few iilus- 
ta-atjons ivliieh can be reKed upon. 

The Spring Valley estate in the parish of St Mary's, 
embracing 1,244 acres, had been sold once for £18,000 
sterling. In 1842, it was abandoned, and in 1845, the 
freehold, including works, machinery, plantation utensils, 
and a water power, was sold for £1,000. 

The Tremoles estate, of 1,450 acres, once worth £68,- 
263 sterling, has been since sold for £8,400, and would 
not now bring half that sum. 

The Golden Valley sugar estate, containing about 1,200 
acres, was sold in 1846 for £620, incloding machinery and 
works. 
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The Caen-wood sugar estate, wliicU once cost £18,000, 
was offered by ita present owners, but found no jmrchasers, 
at £1,500, and ita cultivation has been abandoned. 

The overseer of Friendship Valley estate used to receive 
a salary of £120 per annum for his services ; he has been 
offered the whole estate within three yeais, for £120. 

Fair Prospect estate, which nsed 1« yield five hundred 
h<^head8 of sugar, and was valued at £40,000, was sold 
in 1841 for £4,000, and now would not bring anything 
Uke that sum. 

Ginger Hall, which used to yield £1,200 sterling per 
annum, has since been sold for £1,400, 

Bunker's Hill estate, which had l>een mortgaged for 
£30,000, waa last sold for £2,500. 

A sugar estate lying in the parish of St Tlioraas, in the 
East, embracing 1,000 acres of land, with a good dwelling 
house, works, machinery, copper stills, and other appropri- 
ate fixtures, was put up at auction in 1847, in Kingston, 
and sold for £620. 

Provision lands about the Rio Grande river, which had 
never been opened, and which were exceedingly produc- 
tive, have been sold for one dollar per acre, and I was 
informed by the Governor, Sir Charles Grey, that he knew 
of ten thousand acres of land, lying all togetlier, which 
could now be bought for £1,000, or for about fifty cents 
an acre ; indeed, what is yet more e>;traordinary, a c.nlti- 
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Taled sugar ealato of 2000 acres was sold only this last 
April for ;£600. 

I might multiply tiuila of tliLs kind without number, but 
it is sufficient to say, that prepared land, as line as any 
under cultivation on the island, may be readily bought in 
unlimited quantjties for five dollars an acre, while land far 
more productive tlian any in New England, may be readily 
had for from fifty cents to a dollar. 

That the misfortunes of Jamaica may not be attributed 
exclusively to local causes, it is proper that I should state 
that the other British West India islands have all been 
visited by equally serious, if not the same prostrating iotlu- 
ences, and all consider tliemselves ruined and helpless. 

By returns recently made to the British House of Com- 
mons, it appears that, comparing the imports from British 
Guiana, Jamaica, and Trinidad, during the yeare 1831 to 
1838, with the yeai's 1844 to 1848, the production of sugar 
has faOen ofl' 3,130,000 cwts., molasses 506,133 cwts, 
rum 3,324,627 galls., coffee 52,661,350 lbs., and the pro- 
duction of cotton has entirely ceased. 

In 1838 there were two hundred and fifty-eight estates 
in Demerara and Essequibo in profitable cultivation ; of 
these, seventy-one have been abandoned and one hundred 
and eleven sold under execution. 

The condition of Berbice may bo inferred from the fol- 
lowing extract from the Address presented (o the (Governor 
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on the occasion of his visiting that island in the fell of 
1849. It is taken &om the Berbice (iazette, of October 
15, 1849. 

" It can hut prove a source of the deepest sorrow to your 
Excellency to behold in your tour of inspection throughout 
this county, the rapid progress of desolation and decay, 
consequent upon the measures of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, meaaui'es which, though intended to promote the 
general interests of the empire, have been only attended 
with a wholesale destruction of properly here, without 
producing an amount of benefit to the mass of the popula- 
tion at home, in any degree commensurate with such a 
fearfiil, but one-aided sacrifice. 

" We would particularly draw yonr Excellency's atten- 
tion to the condition of the Courantyne Coast, the west 
bank of the Caige Creek, and both banks of the river Ber- 
bice, and we would pray your Excellency to compare it 
with the condition in which you found them on your first 
visit to this country a few years ago. 

" At that time your Excellency found magnificent estates, 
independent and wealthy proprietors, a thriving class of 
European subordinate otficers, and a peasantry beyond all 
comparison, the most happy and prosperous in tlie world. 
Now, in every direction, your Excellency will only encounter 
impoverished proprietors ; you will find the introduction of 
intelligent European servants discontinued, the peasantry 
relapsing with astonishing and most alarming rapidity into 
a stale of greater barbarism than at any former period, and 
innumerable fine buildings and costiy machinery falling 
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rapidly into dilapidation and decay, and approachable only 
by water communication, the roads and thoroughfares being 
quite impassable. 

" That this 19 no over-drawn picture, your Excellency will 
have but too fetally conclusive proof, but it may well be 
inferred from the fact, that f4nce that time, tliree cotton, 
thirty eoffee, and nine sugar estates in this county alone 
have been totally abandoned, and are now relapsing into a 
wilderness," 

Just before my arrival at Jamaica, the island bad been 
visited by the Hoii. E, Stanley, M.P,, who was on a tour 
through the Britiah possesions in the West Indies with the 
view of infonning himself accurately of their condition. He 
has published the result of his otiservafjona in the form of 
a communication to the Hon. W. E. Gladstone. As the 
conclusions to which his visit lead him are quite different 
from those to which I have been brought by my far more 
limited opportunities of observation, I shall take occasion 
in a subsequent chapter to notice his paper agmn. I only 
refer to it now for the purpose of quoting from it some 
illustrations of the dechning condition of Guiana. Writ- 
ing to this point he says ; — 

"My next reference will be to an even more certain 
authority, the official returns of the number of estfltes in 
the colony, which at three different periods continued to 
export produce. 
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"Total numlier of sugar estates which made returns of 
produce for taxation in British Guiaiia were — 

" In 1841, 215. See Local Guide, page lii. 

" In 1846, 208. Taken from official returns. 

"In 1848, 187. Taken from the same. 

" The diminntion in the first period of five years is 7. 

" The diininulion in the second period of two yeare 21. 

" In February, 1850, there were 27 estates nnderseques- 
tratdon, of which 25 were sugar estates. 

" Thia ia 80 fer important, that it proves the retrograde 
condition of a country not sui-paased in point of natural 
advantages by any in the world ; but you vrill easily see 
that it fum^hes a very inadequate idea of the real depre- 
dation of property which has taken place, since every 
estat* which continues to produce any crop at all — no 
matter how little, or at what piice saleable — remains on 
the list aa before. A more accurate measure may perhaps 
bo found in the following list of sales, effected before and 
after 1846. It will be obvious that the number of estates 
thus sold and re-sold, within a period of sixteen years, must 
necessarily be very limited ; and conaeijuently, that there 
is no room for a mere selection of isolated cases, which 
nught give an exaggerated and unreal impression of 
distress. 

" Indeed, even here the depreciation is not fully repre- 
sented ; for, in order to be sold, an estate must find a pur- 
chaser ; and a very large proportion of those not yet wholly 
abandoned, are only not in the market because their owners, 
or the creditors of those owners, are well aware that it m 
useless to send them there. 
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" Id addition to the above, I may subjoin the following 
communication, forwarded to me by a gentleman lately 
returned from Guiana ; — 

" ' The La Grange and Windsor Forest estates were 
bought by Mr. Cruflishank for ^25,000 and £40,000, in 
1838 and 1840, respectively. The two were sold together, 
a few weeks ago, for £11,000 nominally; but this price 
included a claim for £5,000 due to the pm'chaser, making 
the actual purchase money £6,000, or something less than 
one-t«Dtli of the original value.' 

" Showing a fall in aggregate value of something like 
90 per cent ! Will any one say after this, that the state- 
ments which reach them of colonial distress are exagge- 
rated or over-colored ? Take now the description given 
by fl member of the Court of Policy, Mr. White, himself a 
planter, addressing the Combined Court in presence of the 
Governor ; and let it be noticed that the accuracy of his 
assertions appears nowhere to have been disputed in the 
subsequent debate : — 

" ' To show how property in this country had depreciated 
in value within the last few years, it appeared to be neces- 
saiy only to compare the present value of that property 
witii what it brought a few years ago. The value of fixed 
property — sugar estates — before emancipation, was esti- 
mated at twenty millions of pounds sterling, or twice the 
value of the slaves, as they were appraised by the com- 
miasioners. But what was the value of that same pro- 
perty now ? There were still 220 estates in the colony. 
If the sales which had taken place within the last year 
were to be taken as a criterion of the present value of pro- 
perty — and he thought they could very properly be taken 
as a criterion — ^it would be found that the average value of 
estates did not exceed £3,000. It was only the other day 
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that two large estates which, within iih recollection, a few 
years ago, would have brought £40,000, were sold for 
£3,000 each. Therefore, taking £3,000 as the average 
value of estates, the real value of estates here, including 
cotton and cotfee estabps, was £660,000 ; that was to say, 
property which some years ago would have brought twenty 
millions sterhng, had been, in consequeuce of the measures 
of the British Government, reduced in value to £660,000. 
That showed the utter annihilation which had taken plac« 
in the value of property in the colony. There was another 

C'nt which would also show die great depreciation which 
1 taken place in the value of property. In the petition 
to which he had already referred, it was stated that the 
gross annual value of produce of tiie colony in 1846, was 
$3,500,000, or £700,000 sterling. Now, he believed he 
had shown the value of »U landed property in the country, 
taking the value of the estate to be £3,000, was £660,000. 
That was, the value of the sugar estates in the colony was 
only £660,000, while the produce of a year was £700,000. 
In fact, the landed property in this country was not worth 
one year's purchase ! ' " 

It is easy to see that such a general depreciation in the 
price of productive property anywhere, must leave poverty 
and ruin on its path, but adequately to realize the financial 
reverses of this gem of the ocean, it is necessary to appre- 
ciate ila exceeding fertility and unequalled natural resources. 
I will briefly allude to some of tlie most prominent indica- 
tions of both. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



Physical resources of Jamaica — Soil — Fruits — Vegetablea — Drugs 
— Treaa — IrrigatioQ — Rivera — Difficulties of transportation — 
Hnrbors — Mines. 



Jamaica embraces about 4,000,000 acrea of luad, of 
which there are not, probably, any t«n lying adjacent to 
each other, which are not snsceptible of the highest cultiva- 
tion, while not more than 500,000 acrra have ever been 
reclaimed, or even appropriated. 

The quality and productiveness of the soil may be in- 
ferred in part, from what I have said of its exports. Sugar 
retoons here, on most plantations, three or four times, I 
myself picked some cotton of a supenor quality, which had 
been planted more than ten years. Very little of tlie soil 
has been manured, or requires to be, and such a thing aa 
an exhausted estate is hardly known. The negiioes some- 
times exhaust the three or four acres of which they may 
have become proprietors, by covering the ground with every 
variety of fruit and vegetable, and by planting anew, after 
every crop, without giving the soil either rest or restoratives. 
Bnt these exceptions are of trifling importanee. Vegetation 
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here is not suspended by the approach of winter, which 
averages a temperature only ten or fifteen degrees lower 
than tliat of Euminer. Planting and harvesting go on 
throughout the year. 

The richness of the soil may be inferred from a usage 
which has existed since long pre^-ious to the abolition of 
slavery, of setting apart to the negroes one day in seven for 
the cultivation of their own little grounds from which they 
gather nearly their entire support. On Saturdays, they 
are never expected to work for any one but themselves. 
They devote that day to tilling their grounds and market- 
ting their produce. This one day's labor in eaeh week is 
all they require to keep up to tlie highest power of pro- 
duction, from three to five, and sometimes ten acres of pro- 
vision grounds. 

The fruits of the island are of infinite variety, and most 
of them grow spontaneously, or with very little culture ; 
each month having its own peculiar harvest Among 
those fruits which grow in greatest abundance and per- 
fection, are the pine apjile, shadduck, orange, pomegranate, 
fig, grenedillo, cashew apple, banana, star apple, chirimoya, 
tamarind, cocoa nut, olive, date, plantain, mulberry, akee, 
jack fruit, bread fruit, and every variety of melons, grapes, 
peais, plums, mangos, &e. 

Among vegetables most easy of cultivation, are potatoes, 
yams, cassava, peas and beans of every variety, all the eom- 
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mon table vegetables of the United States, ochro, choco, 
calalue, and a curious variety of salads. Maize and Indian 
corn grow here luxuriantly. The Guinea grass, which is 
superior for graring purposes to any other, grows wild to 
the height of five and six feet. 

The island also abounds in dye stufia, drugs and spices of 
the greatest value ; to these may be added the aloe, ginger, 
cochineal, spikenard, liquorice root, castor oil nut, vanilla, 
peppers of eveiy variety, arrow root, ippecacuanha, jalap, 
cassia, senna, and many others, of which I have no know- 
ledge. I have already referred to the immense crops of 
pimento which used to be gathered here, and which in 
1848, in spite of the general agricultural depression upon 
the island, amounted to over five milUons of pounds. I 
learned a fact in the natural history of this spice which 
was new to me, and may be new to many of my readers. 
It was eommunieat*^d by Mr. Richard Hill, tlie colored 
gentleman to whose accomplishments in natural history I 
have already alluded. 

The island of Jamaica furnishes nine-tenths of all the 
pimento that is tlie subject of commerce throughout the 
world. And yet, says Mr. Hill, tJiere is not a pimento 
walk on the island which has been cultivated from seed 
planted by human hands. On the contrary, all the seed is 
scattered about with the rejectamenta of the birds, and when 
it comes up, the bushes and shrubbery by which it happens 
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to be surrounded are cut away from about it, and thus the 
pimento walk is laid out. ITie same thing, he said, was 
true of the guava. He intimated an impression that a pro- 
per analysis of the soil in which the seed germinated would 
probably reveal tJie secret, hitherto inviolate, by the aid of 
which the pimento could bo cultivated from its seed. 

This statement becomes the more asttmishing when the 
fact is considered that Jamaica has exported over three 
millions of pounds of this spice in a single year. 

The forests of Jamaica abound with the rarest cabinet 
woods, in wonderful variety. I was shown a beautiful box, 
the top of which was inlaid with thirty different choice and 
rich indigenous specimens. 

Among the trees of most value in various ways may he 
mentioned the bread fruit tree, which takes a fine pohsh ; 
the satin wood ; the cedar, which grows to an immense 
size ; the cotton tree, the body of which is cut out by the 
n^roes for canoes ; tiie bamboo, one of the most useful 
trees on the island ; the trumpet tree, the bark of which 
is used for cordage and tbe body for other purposes ; the 
black and green ebony ; lignuravitse ; the palmetto, which 
sometimes grow one hundred and forty feet in height, and 
others. The mahogany is native to Jamaica, but is now 
getting quite scarce, so extensively has it been cut and ex- 
ported during the past forty years. 

It is proper to say that some of the parishes require irri- 
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gation during a portion of the year. This necessity is eon- 
fined almost exclusively to the south side of the island, dis- 
tricts which sometimes are not visited with rain for three 
or four months. Spanishtown and Kingston, and their 
respective snburbs, oftentimes experience these prolonged 
droughts, and without irrigation all cultivation in their vici- 
nity is not nnfrequently entirely suspended for a short period, 
while in the adjacent pai-ishes, at the same tjme perhaps, 
there will be frequent and sometimes exceewve rains. In 
one hour a person may drive from Spanishtown, where 
everything is patched and perishing, into St. Thomas, in 
the Vale, where the most luxuriant foliage and abounding 
rivulets and meadow streams indicate frequent and copious 
showers. In the dry parishes however, the want of moisture 
that is not repMi'cd by the heavy dews which are providen- 
tially sent during the winter seseon, may be smpphed by 
irrigation at very inconsiderable expense ; for the whole 
island abounds in water at all times. It is traversed by over 
two hundred streams, forty of which are from twenty-five to 
a hundred feet in breadth, and, it deserves to be mentioned, 
fiirnishwaterpowersnfficientto manufacture everything pro- 
duced by the soil, or consumed by the inhabitants. Far less 
expense than is usually incurred on the same surface in 
the United States for manure, would irrigate all the dry 
lands of the island, and enable them to defy the most pro- 
tracted droughts with which it is ever visited, 
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The facilities for transportation in Jamaica are exceed- 
ingly limited. With the eJiception of the fifteen miles 
of rwlroad, there is not, to my knowledge, a stage coach or 
regular periodical conveyance to be found in Jamaica ; nor 
does any steam or other boat ply at stated periods between 
any of her porta. Of course, tliereforc, the expense of get- 
ting about is very great, and the intercourse between the 
opposite extremities of Uie island, qnite Umited— more 
so than between the Atlantic shore of the United States 
and the Missisdppi valley, and rather more expensive. 

While man has done so little for the internal improve- 
ment of the island, Providence has benignanUy indented its 
shore with mxteen secure harbon and some thirty bays, all 
affording good anchorage, as if it were designed to provide 
agmnst the indolence and supineness of her inbabitanls by 
inviting to her shores the enterprise and capital of other 
' nations. 

Besides the productiveness of its surface, this island nn- 
qaestionably abounds in mineral wealth. As slavery never 
can beget or procure mechanical skill, the mineral regions 
have never been thoroughly explored or worked, nor their 
value understood ; but I have good reason to believe that 
its copper mines are inferior in richness to none in the 
world, and that coal will be mined here extensively before 
many years. 

Such are some of the njitural resources of this dilapidated 
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and poTerty-stricken country. Capable as it is of producing 
almost everything, and actually producing nothing which 
might not became a staple with a proper application of 
capital and ekill, its inhabitaots are miserably poor, and 
daily sinking deeper and deeper into the utter helplessDe^s 
of Bisect want. 

Magnm intct opei inopa. 

Shipping has deserted her ports ; her magnificent planta- 
tions of sugar and coffee are running to weeds ; her private 
dwellings are falUng to decay ; the comforts and luxuries 
which belong to industrial prosperity have been cut off, 
one by one, from her inhabitants ; and the day, I th'utk, is 
at hand when there will be none left to represent the wealth, 
intelligence and hospitality for which the Jamaica planter 
was once so distinguished. 

Why is this ? Is any one to blame for it, and can human 
agency extend any relief^ and if any, what is it ! Tliese 
are questions which have been much considered, and have 
received so great a diversity of answers, that I indulge the 
hope of being pardoned for adding one to the number. 
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The decline of Junaica ezplfdned — The coniplaiats of the plnutere 
— The remedies proposed by the planters — The real difficul- 
ties Id Jamaiot stAteo — Pint, the degradatioa of labor. 



The pTeeent ntiooiis condition of Jamaica is ascribed by 
its inhabitants mainly to three eanses, the abolilJon of 
slavery in 1834, the inadequate compensation paid to the 
owners of the slaves, and to the repeal of the protectire 
duty on British colonial sugar. 

Ist. The abolition of slavery they aver, caused the price 
of labor to advance beyond the point of successfiil compe- 
tition with countries where slavery was tolerated. It be- 
came impossible, as they clamed, for a Jamaica planter, 
with free labor, to rtdse sugar for anything like the prices 
at which it was sold by the planters of Cuba, Brazil, and 
Porto Rico. 

2d. England, they say, paid them but a small propor- 
tion of the value of the slaves when she emancii}ated them. 
The CommissioneiB appraised the slave property of all the 
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British West Indies at £43,104,889 8s. 6d^ and the 
governmeut fiuially allowed the owners only £16,638,937 
8s. lid., or Ipsa tlian fifty per c«nt., whereby the slave- 
holders BustMned a loss of over £26,000,000 in addition 
to the loss, supposed to he twice as much more, sustaioed 
from the depreeiatjon in the value of the fixed property, 
much of which, this chaDge in the character of the Ubor 
rendered no longer productive or available. 

3rd. In 1846, Parliament passed a law reducing the 
duties on sugar, by which slave grown sugars were admit- 
ted into the Biitish market at a coiresponding reduction 
of price. The planters complained that the ueeessity of 
using free labor compelled them to e."cpend more in 
raising tlicir crops, while the removal of the protective 
duties compelled them to accept less for them when 
gathered. This act is now their great grievauce. Tliey 
do not ask the mother country to change its general free 
trade policy, but they insist that the right of the planters 
to receive full compensation for tlieir slaves was recognized 
by the government, that such compensation was not paid 
in money, but that a prohibitory duty on slave grown 
sugar was offered them as an important part of their in- 
demnification. They farther state, that by openiug the 
British markets to slave grown sugar, they are propagating 
and fostering an institution, the suppression of which was 
the avowed motive of the government for stripping the 
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planters of theii slave property by the Emancipation Act 
of 1834.* 

I believe I have here given a full and perfectly fiur state- 
ment of tlie caUBee to which the Jam^cans as a body, attri- 
bute their ruin. It is a fair refleuon of the sentiment ol 
their journals, asid corresponds with the view of Mr. Stanley, 
who has Toiuuteered to be their diampion and apok^;ist 
It is a view which leaves them nothing to do, and there- 
fore b very naturally acceptable to a West Indian. They 
fold their arms mider the conviction that no efforts of theirs 
can arrest the decay and digsolntion going on about 
them, and that nothing but home legislation, nay, nothing 
but protection to their staples, can protect them from hope- 
less and utter ruin. 

This has seemed to me a most gross and eztraordinaiy 
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deluid<»i, though it seems to be one which is harrying on 
the result they deprecate. The downward tendencies of 
the island cannot be more rapid than they are at present, 
and it is pos^ble that the present population will not be 
able to arreat them without help from the goremmeni 
If so, then the min of Jamaica is inevitable, for nothing is 
less probaUe than that England will return to the protec- 
tive system of 1814, or compel the consumers of sugar in 
England to pay a tax of over t25jOOO,000, merely to sua- 
taJn the proprietors of sngar and coffee estates in the 
West India islands. 

I will not attempt to conjecture what a diange in the 
revenoe policy of Great Britain might effect for her colo- 
nies, nor how far a restoration of slaveiy would contribute 
to repair the losses which its abolition is supposed by some 
to have caused ; but of two things I am dear. I am dear 
that neither course would have saved them from bank- 
ruptcy, for they were all mortgaged for more than they 
were worth at the time slavery was abolished and when 
their staples were protected in the English markets by 
prohibitory duties. I am also deiff that if Jamaica was 
an American State, she would speedily be more productive 
and valuable than any agricultural portion of the United 
States of the same dimensions, and that neither the £mai>- 
dpation Bill of '33, nor the Sugar Duties Bill of '46, are 
fatal obsUdes to a prosperity ht eiiceediog anything whidk 
Jamaica has ever known. 
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An American has bat to glance hU eje over the indus- 
try of thu island, to discern ample causes for its declining 
condition, which aie qmt« independent of those to which 
it has been chained. While those contdnne, no home 
legislation, in my judgment, can make the i^and perma- 
nently prosperous. If they are removed, I might say with 
almost equal confidence, that no home legislation could 
prevent their becoming prosperous. I will mention some of 
these canses which most impressed me, and were moat Jre- 
qtientJy forced npon my attention. 

First in importance I reckon the degrading estimate 
placed upon every species of agricultural labor by the white 
population. It is well known that the laborer belongs to 
a proscribed class throughout the British dominions, and 
that no merit or accomplishment will wipe out the dis- 
grace of Buch a connexion. That feeling, of course, 
is very much more inexorable here among the planters, 
who have been accustomed mainly to slave labor. Itey 
would, as a class, sooner b^ than hold the plough or ply 
the hoe. Of course one never sees a white laborer on their 
estates, and the colored people have no competition for 
w)^es except with persons of tlieir own complexion. It is 
unnecessary to add, that such an estimate of labor among the 
whites has a most pernidous effect upon the blacks. They, 
with the average sequence of negro logic, infer that if gen- 
tlemen never work, they have only to abetam from work to 
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be gentlemen. Ag^ they revolt from a service vhich 
tfaey think degrades them, and are diaincliued to labot for 
odien more than ib abeolutely necessary for theii own 
nuuntenaoce. They render their aervicet without any 
alacrity, and without any denre or e&rt to have it reward 
the employer. 

It is owing to this unworthy pride on the part of the 
white people, and the enervating effect of their example 
upon the blacks, that the former, as a masa, are almost 
entirely unproductive, and the latter &r lew productive 
than Ihey should be or would be, if within the influence of 
a healthier public opinion. Between the two, there is no 
intellect invested in the indnstry d the island. The 
planter does not attend personally to the culture of his 
eatatee, and, of coune, does not avail himself of his superior 
capacity to select and devise modes of econominng labor, 
and in multiplying the productive power of his land. The 
operatives have no interest to diminish the amount of labor 
required, for that, they fancy, would bring down wages, 
which are now so low as hardly to be worth collecting 
afl«r they are earned ; but if they had, they are mostiy too 
ignorant to make the attempt successfully. The whiles are 
generally too proud or too lazy to supervise and teach the 
black, and if they were not, they also ai^ too ignorant to do it, 
for they rarely give more thought to the mechanics of their 
estates, or posaees more skill in managing them, than the 
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mora intelligent of the negroes empbyed by them. The 
consequence ib, that while the cost of labor haa been ad- 
vandng, there hiia been no advance nhatevet in the 
mechanical and implemental economics of the ialand.* 

I could not perceive that sixteen years of freedom had 
advanced the dignity of labor, or of the labonug dasaes 
one particle. That fell legacy which slavery always leaves 
behind it, I found here, neither wasted nor reduced. The 
operative occupies a deddedly lower social position in 
Jamaica now, than he does in South Carolina. The 
degrading effects of slavery upon &ec labor are vrritten all 
over the Slave States of the American Union, and are 
familiar to all my readers. Those efiects, aggravated by 
the heats of a warmer sun, and mitigated by few of the . 
Bodal and political influences which are constantly operat- 
ing upon the laboring classes in the United States, I found 
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perpetuated here in all their vigor, neither weakened nor 
omelioriated in the least, apparently, ainolig the whites, in 
the long period during which the labor of the island has 
been performed exclusively by freedmen. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Abflentedam and Middlemen. 

I HAD no occa.'^on to exa^;erate llie consequences of tliat 
fell inlieritance which slavery alwap entails upon tiie na- 
tion tliat tolerates it — the degradation of field labor ; for, 
in the first place, it is well-known, at least by my own 
countrymen, that the enl ean hardly be OTer-stated, and in 
the next place, many other causes of the prostration I see 
about me, might be enumerated, which must have drag^d 
this island down t« poverty and ruin, though no change 
had ever been made in the character of the labor employed 
or in the tariff by which it was protected. Of these, the 
next in importance to the one I have already mentioned, is 
the non-residence of the landholders. I have ascertained 
that nine-tenths of the land under cultivation before the 
Emancipation Act, was owned by absentees, and that that 
proportion has not been diminished materially, except by 
the abandonment of properties, as it is called — that is, the 
ceasing to cultivate them, selling off their moveable im- 
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provements and fbrniture, and snrrenderiiig them to weeds 
and under-brush. This dispodtdon has been made, as I 
have before stated, of some 400,000 acres. 

But the proporiJou of absentees has been made np smce, 
hj the purchase of depredated estates upon the foreclosure 
of mortgages given, to secvre absent Dwney-iendeis, of 
whose operations I ahalt s^&itk presently. There are, there- 
fore, very few extensive proprie4«a of land among the resi- 
dent population of the island. 

The blighting inflnence of absenteeism, and its tendency 
to drive from a country its wealth, its int«lligence, its in- 
genmty, and its patriotiam,haTia been made familiar to &o 
world by the unhappy experience c£ Ireland. I need not 
speak of them therefore in det^I. There ue some features 
of the system in its operation here, which are not quite so 
obvious. Most of the land is held by English proprietors, 
whose residence has usually been distant from it^ at least 
one month's sail. This involvcB the necessity of employing 
a readent attorney, to take a proprietary anpervision of tho 
estate, whose duty it is to emplt^ an overseer to conduct 
its tillage, and who is expected to advise the proprietor of 
everything connected with its management, and to trans- 
mit the proceeds of the crops whenever there are any to 
transmit 

The overseer occupies the mansion, nsoally a handsome 
house, where he is personalty attended by from thiee to 
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five, and not nnfrequenQy twice that number of servants, 
and as many horses, with the fud of which he keeps an eye 
to the culture and barveeUog of crops, the employment of 
operatives, and the devising of excuses for the short 
returns which are sore to foUow the indi^renoe, lamnees, 
and diahoneaty which in nine cases oot of ten characterize 
hia man^ement. 

But this hierardiy of agencies ia not yet complete. 
Each overseer has from one to three bookkeepers, as they 
are called, the number depending upon the raze and pro- 
ductiveness of the est&te. I do not know of an estate with 
leas than two, and I presume they usually exceed than fall 
ahott of that number. It is their duty, primarily, to keep 
the accounts, and incidentally, to act as checks upon the 
overseer ; and it is the duty of the attorney to act as a 
chedc upon both, Hieae different agents have to be paid 
a compensation averaging for each estate throughout the 
island, over #3000 a year. This sum has to be etuned, 
not to pay the interest on the hmd or the improvements ; 
not to pay for the laborers to cultivate it ; not to bring its 
produce to market, but mostly, if not exclusively, for 
services made necessary by the absence of the proprietor 
from the island. 

His estate has to make a profit c^ nearly three thousand 
dollars upon the investment belbre he can receive a far- 
thing. K it fails to net that amount, it h insolvent, and if 
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the proprietor have no other resources, he must mortgage 
or Bell at once. To eacape the neceiiaity of chooaiDg be- 
tween such disheartening alternatives, he la compelled to 
draw everything from the estate and return nothing. He 
turns all its produce info money, and ahips it home as fast 
as posdble, not leaving it one unnecessary day to .circulate in 
the commercie of the island. None of it is invested in im- 
provements, in labor-«aving machinery, in manuring, or in 
any other way, for the benefit of the estate, but all goes off 
to keep down a foreign interest account, to pay off mort- 
gages or to be expended upon his support elsewhere. 

Of course the estate gi'aduaUy depreciates in productdve- 
nesa and value under such a process of depletion, aad the 
alternatives which the planter seeks to avoid, he has only 
postponed ; he is finally compelled either to borrow or sell. 
He usually prefers the former course, and this leads me to 
notice another lA the series of influences which have proved 
BO &tal to the prosperity of Jammca ; but before doing so, 
I feel impelled to notice a defence of this absenteeism 
which has been interposed by Mr. Stanley in his recent 
communication to Mr, Gladstone, to which I have already 
referred. As he is the accepted champion of the colonists, 
both in his literary and in his representative capacity, it is 
proper that I should notice what are his grounds for 
defending a practice which his ruined clients, and all who 
are the victims of it, are accustomed to look upon as the 
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greatest of political calamities. Mr. Stanley, upon Gm 
topic, writes aa follows : — 

" ' Tke i^nters are absentees.' Undoubtedly ; and as 
long as their incomes enable them to reside in England, it 
is not likely that they will be otherwise. Europeans do 
not hve under a tropical sun, debarred alike from the ex- 
ercises of country life, and the resources of a great city, 
injuring their constitutions, weakening their bodily powers, 
and with the loss of those powers, loaing also the eneigy 
of mind, which distinguishes them at home, without some 
Talid reason of necessity or of profit. Nor am I dis- 
posed to deny that in many, perhaps in most cases, their 
estates would be benefitted by their presence. But can we 
expect them to become bona Jide settlers ? Is it desirable 
that they should do so ? I doubt it ; and for this reason : 
Though iha traveller in a tropical colony is repeatedly 
thrown in contact with men who will assure him that the 
climate is perfectiy healthy — that it la nonsense to talk of 
life being shorter there than in England — that they have 
never been ill in their lives, &c., &e^ — yet he has to remem- 
ber that these old residents are the exceptions, and not the 
rule ; and that while most of those who remain In the coun- 
try will t^ree in the same story, he has seen or heard no- 
tl^ng of the far more numerous class who, having resided 
a few years, and failed to endure the change, have either 
found tJiemsclves under the necessity of returning to Eng- 
land, or of taking a still longer and more inevitable journey. 
Very few Europeans can take up their abode permanently 
in the West Indies, without at least some intervals of r s 
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ilence in a colder cGmate. With the Cuban planter &0 
case is difierent ; jet the Cnban planter, settled all the year 
round at the Havanns, sees hardly more of his estaCs 
thaia the EriglishmaD. But even sopposing that after 
many years and frequent deaths, a race of Britiali propiie- 
tora had become permanent rodents of Jamaica and 
Qmaua, and thereby accustomed to the climate, I beBeve 
the change vonld not be foond beneficial. In fact the 
proceai of acclimation to an Rnglisbman, necessarily involves 
the loes of his European ener^es, and an approximation t& 
the bodily conditiiMt of the peq>le among whom he Hves. 
There is even now a large CTreole population of vrhite de- 
scent ; and assuredly their best &iends will not say <A them, 
that in enei^ ca indusby they approach the natives of the 
north. I have ra^lf seen Americans from the United 
States, not the moet natnrally indolent of men, settled in 
the dIJes of the Spanish Main, and after long residenee, 
hardly distingiiished in point <A actdvity from the people 
among whom Hiey Uve. 

" On this ground then, I doubt the advanft^ as well as 
the poesibili^ of establishing in tiie West Indies a class of 
resident English landowners ; and I utterly and alt^^ther 
deny the assertion, that the nnprodnctave nature of West 
Indian property is owing to die absenteeism of its owners." 

In odier words, Mr. Stanley ai^pies that the Englishman 
cannot preserve his physical and mental vigor in the tropical 
climates ; therefore absenteeism is not one of the causes <rf 
the unproductiveness of West Indian property. I submit 
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&tA this premise is not quite broad enough for the condn- 
Bion. It is a perfectly good leasoti for a roan to g^ve for 
sot going to a tropical climate, that it does not agree vith 
his eonstitntion, but that would be no reason for his draw- 
ing five or MS feir profits off his estates there, one for him- 
self one for his attorney, another for his oTerseer, and two 
or three others for his book-keepers, without enduring any 
of die exposure or exerdsing any of the supervidon and 
forethought which is necessary to earn even a single profit 
in any other part of the globe. The insalubrity of a place 
b a good reason for keeping awaj from it, and it is a good 
reason for compensating those who do go to it, liberally ; 
it is a good reason for those who cannot or dare not live in 
it, to sell oat to those who dare, but we do not see with what 
face the non-resident proprietor can step up and ask the 
government to give him a monopoly which will enable him 
to hire others to do all bis working and thinking, and to 
pocket cent per cent, on his investment besides. 

But Mr. Stanley goes farther, he claims. In substance, 
that the supervision and management of an agent is as 
faithful as that of his principal, and that agents and ser- 
vants are as thrifty and as serviceable under the eye of an 
agent as under the eye of the real party interested in the 
product of thai labor ; for he substantially afiirms both 
these propositions, when he denies the aaserljon that any of 
the unproductiveness of the British West India islands is 
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owing to abeenteeiam. Na^, he does not leave hie readers 
merely to infer Ms sentiments upon this point ; for in the 
paragraph which follows the extract above quoted, he adds : 

" But another line of attack is BometJmes taken. It is 
not BO much the absence of landowners from their proper- 
tiee, we are told, as the waste that tates place upoa them 
— which prevents their attaining their proper value in the 
market It is difficult to reconcile these two charges with 
one another; still more difGcult to understand how the 
latter should ever have been received J In what is this re- 
puted extravagance to show itself! It would be a difGcult 
matter for an agent or overseer living on an estate in the 
country, isolated Irom his neighbors, occupied with the 
practical details of superintendence, and probably at a 
condderable distance from the capital of the <xrfony, to hve 
expensively if he wished it TTio land supphes him with 
almost all that he requires ; he obtains the necessaries of 
life without paying for them, and the luxuries he would not 
find it easy to obtain at all. This, however, is a simple 
matter of observation and of &ct ; and I wilt only say, 
that during a journey which occupied several weeks in 
Jamaica, and in which I visited a large proportion of the ' 
best cultivated estates in the island, I never saw any of 
these signs of lavish or careless expenditure by agents or 
overseers — which having possibly occurred to a certain ex- 
tent in days long previous to emandpation, have now been 
revived as a subject of attack against a class whose reduced 
means alone suffice to vindicate their character in this 
respect" 
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Though Mr. Stanley professes to speak upon this point 
from personal obeervatioo, I incline to doubt whetlier he 
brought to the investigation, eilLer the zeftl or the patience 
which sustained >iiTn in collecting evidences of the poverty 
and prostration of the colonies. If he had, I am auce his 
Mperienee would have been leas inconfristent with mine, as 
well &s with all the prcsurapliona suggested by the obser- 
vations of experienced men. 

I hardly convetsed with any man of substance in Jamaica 
on this subject who had not some stoiy, within his own 
observation, to tell me, of the carelessness, the improvidence 
aud corruption of these middlemen, in whose hands was 
the control of most of the real estate of the island. It is 
a common thing, I was told, for the oveiseers to keep down 
the returns, and to increase the expenses of estates, by 
devices perfectly familiar here, until the owner becoming ' 
anxious to rid himself of the cares of a property which 
yielded nothing but anxiety and expense, should send out 
authority to sell it for what it would bring. These over- 
Beers would then buy it in themselves at a ruinous sacrifice. 
I lived myself for some time here in a house of which a 
man had been robbed by this very process. 

But even when there is no fraud, there is great inattention 
and heedlessness, such as no proprietor would ever be 
guilty of himself. I met a gentleman one day, who had 
recently come from England to look after an estate, which 
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vas annually sinking money Tritfaont any appai«nt ctxae. 
Hie first step on his arrival waB to visit his attemey, who 
rended at Spaniahfovn, the estate itself being some nx^ 
miles distanL On inquiring about the condition of the 
proper^, the attorney vas obliged to make the morticing 
confeerion that he had never seen it, and could |^ve no in- 
formatjon about it. Nor was this altogether an excep- 
tional case, for. I venture to say, that not half of the estates 
are viuted by their attomies once a year. Hov these 
&ctH could have escaped Ifr. Stanley's observation, as X 
presume they did, I find it difBctilt to nnderstaud, and his 
oveiHght is more to be regretted, as with his ample oppor- 
tunitieB for reaching authentic facta upon Qie subject, he 
might have eecaped the gross misapprehenfiion into which 
he has fallen, and nught also have supplied his countrymen 
who are interested in West Indian property, with some in- 
fimnaliou by which they could profit 

For my own part, I con see no one aspect in which 
absenteeism is not a calamity to the colonies, nor do I 
think it easy to ascribe to it too taige a proportion of th^ 
present distzeeaes. 
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Encumbered Estates. 

Akother of the calamities which hang Uke plmninefs 
at the heels of enterpriae in Jamaica, is the encumbered 
condition of the land, I was surprised to learn, thnt there 
is scarcely an estate apon the island which is not mort- 
gi^ed, or which has not been sold nnder a mortgage sale, 
I shotild distrust the accuracy of my informatioD, if I had 
not received it irom the most authentic and reliable sotiTces. 
I wa-i assured by the Attorney General of the island, an 
Inah barrister of high standing, and the highest anthority 
npon a matter of this sort, that an unescnmbered estate of 
any uze or value, was hardly to be fonnd here. I verified 
his statements in numerous ways, and by inquiries ad- 
dressed to those most likely to be informed upon such a 
subject, and found no difference of opinion about it A 
gentleman who had been for many years a reddent upon 
the island, admitted to me, after some reflectioii, that he 
could not call to mind an exception — a single lai^e estate 
that was unencumbered. 
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What makes this evil the greater is, that, in most in- 
etanceB, the mortgages are for much larger amoimts than 
the mortgaged property ia worth. The reason is, that 
most of the mortgages were given hefore the abolition 
of slavery and the subsequent depreciation of property, 
to which I have referred, and when West Indian estates 
were a popuLir security in Mincing lane and Downing 
street. I say the mortgages were given before, because 
it has not been possible dnce then, to borrow money to any 
extent upon Jamaica property, so serious and even ruinous 
have been the losses sust^ed in consequence of the rapid 
depreciation of real estate since that event* 

The way the property became so encumbered ia worth 
tradng out, for it goes &rther than anything else to ex- 
plain the poverty I see about me. 

Jamaica-does not furnish a suffidently extended market 
for all her staples. Of course, thetefore, they have to go 
abroad or be wasted. The Britiah Parliament had, for 
Bome thirty years ftfevions to the year 1"846, invited them 
to England, by protective duties, discriminating Colonid 
from foreign products, to the advantage of the former. 
For the reasons to which I have alluded, the landholder 
were compelled long before the abolition of slavery, to 
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lake money by loans, or sell their lands. But selling waa 
merely changing the pefson of the borrower, for to .borrow 
became sooner or later an inevitable necessity, under the 
system of abeenteeism by which the island was cureed. 
The lenders were naturally those who traded with the 
Island, the conwgtiees of produce, who would begin by 
making advances, and end by taldng mortgages. They 
would lend the planters money, upon their stipulating to 
send all their produce to the lender's house, in London, to 
-be sold, and to buy from them whatever in their puticular 
line of business the estate consumed. These arrangement 
were generally made, so that the London trader would 
get whatever oommisuon he chose to take for selling 
the produce, and whatever price he chose to ask for 
bis own merchandise. The planter's candle, therefore, 
would thus be burning at both ends, and I must say, in 
the middle also ; for he produced, sold and l>oiight at a 
disadvantage. 

Of coarse, it would not take long, under such finan- 
ciering, for the proprietor to get a larger load upon his 
back than he could carry alone. He would soon esperi- 
enee a necessity for more money than could be raised upon 
his consignments. His consignees, anxious to secure their 
control over his business, are happy to lend him what he 
requires, if he will secure the loan by a mortgage upon 
his e^ate. He has no other security to g^ve, and consents. 
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From tliat moment his tfaraldoin becomes complete, and 
insolvency, sooner or later, is almost inevitable. 

It was in this way, predsely, that nearly every connde- 
rable estate in Jamaica became encumbered, before the 
abolition of slavery, for nearly its full value at that time. 
Hen came the Emancipation Act, and the consequent &ill 
in the price of real estate, which has been steadily obey- 
ing a downward tendency, until it no longer possesses one- 
tenth of its former value. 

The change wrought by this law in 1846, in the cha- 
racter of the labor, would nece«arily have produced some 
confumon for a time, and perhaps serious pecnniaty loeaes 
were inevitable, but both the confusion and the losses were 
^gravated to a ruinous extent by the lai^ indebtedness 
of the island. The planters had nothing in their hands 
to defend themselves with when the blow came — neitJier 
money nor credit Had they been out of debt, they could 
have sustained themselves upon the money they received 
from the government for their slaves, and what they could 
have borrowed upon their land. But as they were situa- 
ted, all the money which was allowed them by govern- 
ment, as emancipation money, had to he applied at once 
to the reduction of the mortgage debts — for the extinct3<m 
of which, however, they were altc^ther inadequate ; so 
that the planter, after parting with all his slaves, was left 
under a heavy debt to contend against a new system of 
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labor &nd a depredating property.* These ve facte vbich 
never, so &u; as I know, liave been taken into account by 
those who hare charged the ruin of Jam^ca to the aboli- 
tion of Blavery. They point to her l«ge exports previous 
to 1832, and in«st that the island at that time vas wealthy 
and prosperoits. They then refer to the reduced exports 
since the aboUtion of slavery, and a^ing poal hoc prop- 
ter hoe, deplore the poverty which that event has brought 
upon the country. 
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nppodnf tba unnul Tklue of such were rciilixed -j and ttw pruportloa o( 
£30,000.000 to wUeh euli eolonTli enlUled. 
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If the premises upon which this ailment is based vere 
sound, it would be conclasiTe evidence to many minds, of 
the impolicy of emancipatiDg the ^ves, but when it is 
con^dered that the island was utterly insolvent the day 
the emandpation bill passed, that nearly every estate was 
morig^ed for more than it was worth, and was hable for 
more interest than it could posably pay, the question as- 
sumes a very different aspect Yet such was the &ct. 
It will not be disputed by any who are at all informed 
upon the subject, that the whole real estat« under culture 
in Jammca in 1632, would not have sold for enough to 
pay off its encumbrances. This (act must have been dis- 
closed sooner or later, even though slavery had been per- 
mitted to continue. Bankruptcy was inevitable, and the 
rapid depreciation of real estate, would of course have 
been one of the &rst fruitB of such a catastrophe. 

Had the indemnification money paid for the slaves been 
suffident to pay off the debts of the island, and emanci- 
pated the planters from the tyranny of usurers and mort- 
gagees, it is possible that they might have kept out of 
debt, and thps have escaped some of their heaviest ex- 
penses. They could have bought in the cheapest, and 
sold in the de&iest market, and they could have escaped 
many heavy commisuons to which their obligations to the 
foreign commission merchant compelled them to submit 
But as it was, they actually purchased their credit They 
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got tbeir notes extended upon condition that they bought 
of their creditors all their Buppliea — for which they were 
aure to be charged always the highest market prices — and 
sent to them all their produce to sell, for which they 
were chained heavy commissioDB. These expenses might 
hare been avoided if the islanders bad been out of 
debt, but the indemnification money they received was 
far &om aSbrding the required rehe£ It reduced, but 
did not extinguish the mortgages, and in a very few 
years the money was__gone, and no one could tell where, 
or for what Meantime, the property depreciated in 
value to snch an extent, that it could not be sold ; the 
planters were compelled to draw every thing they could 
from their properties, exhausting them at every turn to 
meet their interest debts, and to prevent a forced and 
ruinous sale. In this way it ia, that the downward tenden- 
ciefl of the island, which were derived from a degraded 
system of labor, and non-re^dent proprietoishifs, have 
been accelerated by the indebtedness of the planters. 

That the connexi<m between the planter and the home 
merchant, as he is called, may be better understood by 
American readers, I may as weU here add a brief statement 
of the usual mode in which their bu^ess with each other 
is transacted, which will illustrat* what I have stated. I 
am indebted in part for my facts, te the authority of Mr. 
McCuUoch.* The sugar planter always forms a connexion 

■ Cool Dlcl. TiL Colonlu. 
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witii a mercantile house in lK>ndoii, Liverpool, Bristol or 
OlaE^ow. He usually stipulates for an advuice on his crops, 
usually from £3,000 to £4,000 for every 100 h<%aheads 
of sugar which the plantation can be relied on to produce. 
To secure these advances, the planter always gives a mort- 
gage, which is renewed from year to year, and lands him- 
aelf to send his crops to tiie commission house, allowing it 
full mercantile commissions. The r^^ulai commisuons 
are 2} per cent on tiie amount of sugai sold, and of 
plantation stores sent out, adding one-half per cent on all 
insurance ^ected. 

The sale of West India articles takes place tiirough the 
medium of produce brokers, who, in London, reside cbieSy 
in Uincing lane and Tower street Samples of sugar and 
rum are on show in their respective sale rooms, k^r 
days of the week, firom 11 to 1 o'clock; during which 
time the eugur refiners and dealeis call, observe the market 
and make their purchaser, llie sales are usually made on, 
short credit ; one month usually for coffee and rum, and 
two months for sugar. Coffee is usually sold at auction ; 
sugar and rum at private sale ; and all by sample. 

The shipment of stores is briefly as follows : The mer- 
chant in England receives Irom tlie planters, in the autumn 
of each year, a list of the articles required for the estate 
or estates upon which he holds his hen ; these lists they 
divide, arrange and distribute among difierent wholesale 
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dealers in the course of September and October, with in- 
atractions to get them ready to ship in a few weeks. No- 
Tember and December are &e chief months for the 
despatch of outwardrboimd West Indiamen, as the planta- 
tion stores are usually required by the end of December, 
or in all the month of January. The arrivals of West 
Indiamen in Enj^land with homeward crops, begin in 
April, and continue till October. Heavy vessels cannot 
well be loaded during the autumn^ months. 



ffinoe the above was written I have received a letter 
fivm an intelligent gentleman residii^ in one of the British 
North American provinces, who spent many years of his 
Gfe in one of the West India islands, previous to the abo- 
Ution of slavery, and whose testimony in behalf of some 
of the views I have expressed baa seemed worth quoting. 
It will be perceived that he agrees with me in regard to 
the insolvent condition of the Briljsh West Indies before 
the abolition of slavery, and his explanation of the cause 
of that insolvency fills a place in my analysis which I could 
not more adequately supply, than by copying his letter 
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Toronto, U. C, Sept 14, I860. ' 
Dear Sir :— 

I hnve esperieDC«d great pleasure during iha paat sea- 
son in reading some communications which hare appeared 
in the JVewr Yorli Evening Post, relative to the Island of 
Jainuca, and which are attributed to your pen. Your 
editorial connexion with that jom'nal tended to conGim tlie 
report, and I write under that impression to assure you, 
that though myself a British subject, a residence of 
geveral years in the British West Indies, enables me to 
bear testimony to the truthfulness of your statemenle, and 
the soundness of your conclusions. 

I was gratified to see that yon took proper notice of 
the bankrupt condition of the island before slavery was 
abolished. That fact deserves all the prominence that can 
be ^ven to it. I think, however, you have overlooked one 
of Ihe causes of that condition of things, of no secondary 
importance. At least I do not remember to have seen it 
noticed in any of your communications which have fallen 
under niy eye, and I hope if you write any more npon the 
subject you will give it a share of your attention. I refer 
to the restrictions upon the commerce between those islands 
and foreign nations which prevailed for many years pre- 
vious and subsequent to the aboUtion of slavery. 

Those who are acqu^t«d with the West Indies, are 
aware that at one time salt fish formed tlie prindple article 
of food, with which the planters supphed their slaves ; and 
it was for the purpose of encouraging the fisheries of the 
North American provinces, that its introduction from the 
United States was prohibited. It is true, that t^ potts 
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vere Bometimea thrown open by proclamatioii of the Go- 
Temtjr, as for example when eitenaive fires took place, and 
lumber was required to replace the buildiags that had been 
destroyed, or when approaching famine was apparent But 
this was of such uncertain occurrence, that no regular trade 
could be engaged in, from the United States ; and whea 
the exigency had ceased, the porta were ^ain closed as 
before. It was im assumption of power on the part of the 
Govemois to suspend the operation of an Act of the Im- 
perial Farliameut, whidt rendered an act <^ indemnity 
necessary on their retiring from their government ; and 
consequently they rarely incurred the lesponsibili^ of sucii 
interference unless when demanded by an urgent necesdty. 

Such being the situation of the planters, and being com- 
pelled to pay on an average double what they should have 
done for the support of their negroes, it is not surprising 
that, in the absence of that tact and economy which never 
co-exist with slavety, they became gradually insolvent, and 
after a lapse of yeaia, their estates very generally were 
encumbered. Although the other islands labored under 
the same disadvantage as to the importation of food, yet it 
bore with peculiar hardship npon Jamiuca, as vessels from 
the North American proviRces first tooched at Barbadoea 
in search of a maricet, and failing in obtuning one there^ 
ran down the islands, selling where they could ; and if im- 
able to meet with a sale before, bore up for Jamaica as a 
last resort. The consequence was, either a glut or a scar- 
dty, and no steady or uniform price ever prevailed. 

This state of things commenced with the independence 
of the United States, and it is not to ba wondeied at. 
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therefore, thftt &.e plsnters were ultimately imporerished. 
This result was particularly uppaieat in Jamaica, where 
the estates for the moet part, as yon stated very KHrectly, 
were eventually mortgaged, or held under execution, which 
was periodically renewed at con«derable expense. The 
conaequeace was, tiiat when the British ParUament made 
the munificent national donatjon of twenty millions sterling,' 
to remunerate the masters for the loss of their slaves, the 
most of that immense sum went into the pockets «f the 
creditor in England ; and as the slaves were pud for at a 
rate &r beneath their real value, the amount received was 
rarely enough to pay off the encumhranceB, and when they 
were, the owner was left with the mere skeletal of his pro- 
perty as it were, aud without the means of procuring hired 
labor. 

Owing to the innate indolence of the Afiican, and the 
ease and facility with which, in a tropical cbmate, his wants 
may be supplied, it will readily be admitted that the diffi- 
culties and embarrassments of the planter were increased ; 
but had he not been previously so embarrassed and invdved 
in (Ufficnlty, or had he been able to appropriate the amount 
which he received for his slaves — reduced as it was—in 
working his estete, the condition of the Weet India islands 
would have been very different from what it is at present 
Of course there were some exceptions, but generally speak- 
ing, as you stated, estates — ^particularly in the Island of 
Jamaica — ^were encumbered for more than their value when 
the Emandpatjon Act was passsd, and for the reasons I 
have stated, have not since been cultivated to advantage- 

You will readily perceive that the protective systeBi ma- 
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teiially increased the expense of mans^ng estates, by m- 
creasing' tlie price of the neceasaries of life ; and yet, as 
yon hare remained, the Wwt Indians are now clamorom 
tor ^milar duties, by which the price of ihtat producdons 
will be enhanced in the British market, thuB entailing pri- 
Tation upon the commnni^ which consumes them. 

With an immense ezt«ut of sea-board abounding with fish, 
which the fisherman could take in his boat, and which his 
family could daily cure on the shore, they were certainly 
in a poution advantageously to compete with the Ameri- 
can, who, from Oape God and Marblehead, found bis way 
tlirough the Gut of Canso to the Gulf of St Lawrence 
and the Straits of Bell Isle, and who, after salting down 
bis fish in the hold, had to return with it to his distant 
home, and cure it there. Yet with all these obstructions, 
the Americans, in (xinseqaence of the supiueness and inert- 
ness of the colonists, could easily have undersold them in 
their own markets, had they been allowed to frequent 

And, while the West India planter became embarrassed 
by the high prices he pud for tiie neceesaries of life, those 
whom the protective system was intended to benefit, derived 
no advantf^ from its operation ; fish being at a low rate 
at the places whither the fisherman repaired to dispose of 
his catch, owing to the uncertainty that attended every 
shipment which was made, caused by the frequent and 
ruinous fluctuations in the West India market ; while the 
merchant, on the other hand, was often mined by the losing 
voyages of his vessels. In fiict, the West India trade was 
a sort of lottery, in which there were a great many blanks 
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and nlthnatoly bnt few prizes. Halifuc was at one time 
the principal shipping port to the West Indies, but I can- 
not at this moment call to mind the names of haJf-a-dozen 
of its merohanta ^o eventually retired gaine« by their 
c^tertttions in that trade. 

Eicnse the length of this communication and the hberty 
I have taken, of attemptmg to add to your informatdon 
upon a subject about irhich you seem to be so thoroughly 
informed, and believe me, 

Very respectfully, 

And truly yours, 

EnvDNn Wabd. 
To 

JORN BlOELOW, EbQ. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

AccumulntitKU of land — Ifo middle clasa — Labor not capital. 

I HATE referred to the insolvent condition of the Jamu- 
cans prerions to the emuidpation of the slaves, and have 
shown that even then, the whole bnainees of the i«Iand was 
done upon credit, given upon the most niinons terms. I 
have also given my reasons for believing that the Emanci- 
pation Act did not cause, but only precipitated a result 
which was inevitable ; it compelled a balance to be struck 
between the debtors and tbo creditors, which revealed, 
rather than begat, the poverty which now, no effort can 



But the question arises, why have not the properties 
been sold by the necessitous and purchased upon terms 
that would admit of careful and remuneradng culdvation ; 
in other words, why have not tbe laws of supply and de- 
mand dispossessed the absentee landlords, converted the 
mortgagees into resident proprietors, and thus restored the 
equilibrium between labor and capital ! 

This is the Jamaica problem. Without presuming to 
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be able to give it a sciestific solntion with the means of 
inibrmation at present within mj readi, I think I can in- 
dicate the direction in which such a Bolution is to be 
found, by those who may choose to go in quest of it. 

I have already stated that nine-tenths of the land i» 
owned by non-resident proprietors. That inyolves the ne- 
cessity of trusting its cidture to ngents. The agency for an 
estate of two hundred acres, costs on an arert^, not lees 
than for one of a Uiousand acres, and the larger the estate, 
therefore, the less the relative expense of its agendes. 

Again, it would not be worth while for a noDrieisident to 
keep up the superviaon of a moderate siied (arm, three 
Uioasand miles from home. Nothing less than the profits 
of a very laige estate, could c<Mnpeusate him for the trouble 
and pesense of keeping up a force of attomies, agents and 
book-keepers, and for the absence of that persoual devotion 
to its management, which none but a proprietor ever feels. 

To these and other circumstances, which it is not mate- 
ial now to enumerate, mfty be attributed the tendency 
which has been active here wnce the settlement of the is- 
land by the Enghsh, to accumulate real estate in the hands 
of lai^ proprietors, and to exterminate from the soil, all 
men of small capital Till recently, soch a thing was never 
known as a small farm of fijly or a hundred acres to be 
put under culture for profit. A place of this description 
wonld be caUed a pen here, which is the name by which they 
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desgnate a oountrj residence, and would be appropriated 
to Idtchen and ornamental gardening, parks and orchardi, 
bnt would not be reckcmed a productive part of the pro- 
prietor'a estate. 

Out of one hundred and fort^ sugar estates in Ja- 
maica, selected indiEcriminately, the average size of each 
was over 1,202 acres. There is no reason to doubt 
that the average size throughont the whole bland is atill 
greater. For example, eight estates, which have been 
abandoned in the parish of 8L Ann, contained in the aggre- 
gate 10,990 acres ; one in St Dorothy, and the only one, 
oontuned 1,406 ; two in St John, contained 2,960 ; two 
in Vere, contained 3,860; seventeen in Clarendon, con- 
tained 23,737; in Fort Itoyal, one contained 1,780; in 
St Davids, two conf^ed 3,662 ; in St Elizabeth, ax con- 
tained 18,010; and in Westmoreland, two contained, 
8,889. 

Of course, estates like these, can only be owned and cul- 
tivated by men of large capital, who are generally unwU- 
ling to sell fragments of their property for the reasons I 
have already suggested. Beside considering it usprofta- . 
ble to own a small estate, which they have to commit to 
the expensive management of agents, they have an idea 
that no money. is to be made here except from sugar, nun 
and coffee, articles which the negroes know how to pro- 
duct as well as, or batter, than the whites. If they at- 
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tempt uiythiug else, tbe negroee must learn how to do tlie 
work, and the white superintendents are genetslly too 
ignonuit, too laz;^, or too indifferent, to take the trouble to 
teach them. To cultivate either of the great staples, it has 
always been esteemed Beeeasary to have very eipensive 
works attached to each estate, costing generally from ten 
to forty or fifty thousaad pounds. I have seen sugar works 
here which coet sixty thousand pounds. Of course their 
expense does not increase in proportion to the size 
of the proper^ ; on the contrary, like the expenses of 
superintendence, it costs but little more for machinery to 
manufacture the sugar and the rum for an estete of two 
hundred acres, than for one five times its size. Hence it is 
supposed that the value of a lai^ estate, would be impaired 
by dividing it, and that the laiger it is, the greater is its 
w(Hth per acre. I shall have occasion to show by-Mid-by 
how entirely wrong the planters are in their iacts, and in 
Ih^ inferences upon thb subject, but it is enough at pre- 
sent for me to state, vhat will not be disputed, that the 
whole proprietorship of the island is infected with the im- 
pression, that the real estete is valuable in an inverse ratb to 
the number of proprietors ; that tiie more simple tiie kind 
of labor reqmred, the greater will be its product, and that 
sugar, rum and o^e, can be produced on that aoconnt, 
more profitably than anything else. 

Hence it happens that when al proprietor Mils a proper^, 
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vhether from necessity or choice, he iosistB upon selling the 
whole of it, and the purchaser generally insists upon huy- 
iDg the whole. The residents of the island are, for the 
most part, too poor to bny, and hence non-residents have 
usually been the purchasers, when any sales were made. 
In this way, aU the evils of'absent«eism have been per- 
petuated, and the few sales which have occurred, have 
contributed notlting, apparently, to the restoration of the 
equihbrium between labor and capital, which must precede 
any permanent prosperity in Jamaica. 

Another consequence of this delusion about the neceft- 
sity of preserving the present monstrous proportions of the 
estates is, that most of the capital invested here is ap- 
propriated to the two or three favorite staples which I have 
mentioned, and the island is compelled to import nearly 
everything it consumes. It will hardly seem credible, that 
a country which can grow any kind of grain, almost with- 
out culture, should import all its flonr, its meal, its rice, 
and immense quantities of peas and beans for the consump- 
tion of its own populatjon; that a country which supports 
a larger variety of valuable forest trees than any other tract 
of its size in the world, should import all its lumber, its 
shingles, its staves, its heading and its hoop polea ; that an 
island which, if left to run wild, would afford better graz- 
ing to cattle all the year round, than can be procured at 
any season in any one of the United States, unle« it b« 
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Tezas, with cnltivatioii, should import all ite smoked and 
salt beef, all its salt pork, hams and tongues, most of its 
butter, lard, cheese, candles, and soap ; and yet incredible 
as it may appear, such has been the custom in Jamaica for 
yeara, as tho following table whidi I found in De Cordova's 
Mercantile Intelligencer, a very useful paper pubUsbed 
periodically at Kingston, will demon3trat« : 

Import* into the Island of Jamaica {Kingeton and the 
Outporti) up to the lOth of October in the years 1848 
and 1649. 

Flcnr, Mill 7a,EM lUSS 



Btrl»</,tMt,iJiaKye,^ao 1,111 T«t 

WbeiU, ditto 10,908 7,WI 

BseT.bbli - 1,7« 2,101 ■ 

Po*,do n,m »1,ITS 

Wbi ToDgue«,dd jn *U 

ssas;™ !"» *~ ■" 

BbUBT, Brkisi 14,tl32 11,«7J 

I^li, do T.W 7,3W 

B«lill(l> IwiH , t|590 1.15* 

tUekenLdo 34,^50 S0,MO 

Alsirim, do 1.E30 3,1911 

BerriBf, do 13,930 19.7SI 

Codfilll, i(u!tIUb D1,43S t Ititsa 

Beflued Sugsr, lb Sl.iH ttToe 

CuidlH, Sperm, boxH...'^-..^.- -....-. 1,478 ffTT 



do Tljlovr, do 11,4M ftMO 

Bo«p do 6%T0S 4S.8SI 

TobKco. mMul»mirKl,lbi sasiO S2i,4IH 

do iMf dn tvu ac9.m 
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Bricki, mimba ns,7M e»,G» 

SHT.M.R O «7.BI> 1,33B,7W 

do W.o.ul HudlDE Ma.e» tiMM 

Bogiiud BtHxA*. i,ui tiCre 

FiuKliaini da SM ifiOt 

Lumbar, w. p. fcei 3,«3^IT4 ^^MtWa 

da P. P. fe« MB,I)B3 2,II2I,«BS 



WoodHaopi t3r,ail l,o!(i,i91 

Hudwaad and alhsr nmbmi 1^1. l^Stl a,333 

It will be perceived by this tsble, that the importation 
of salt fish is very laige, and yet the waten around Ja- 
maica, abound with some of the fineat fish in the world. 
The people will send to Maine for liunber, and pay (25 a 
thousand feet for it, rather than be at the trouble of out- 
ting down their own magnificent forests. There is not a 
Nngle saw mill upon the island. There are no manufao- 
tories of any kind except of sugar and rum. Even 
th^ brick they import The hilly surface of the country 
supplies an abundance of water power, over for^ constant 
riren and over two hundred rivulets, and yet there is not 
such a thing as a water wheel to be found in use, except 
on the plantations and for agricultural purposes. 

So entirely, indeed, are the capital and industry of the 
island absorbed in the culture of favorite staples on these 
huge estates, that common articles of table consumption 
in BjngstoD, are higher than in any part of England or the 
United States. I give below a list of prices paid at the 
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hotel where I etayed, for articles, eveiy one of nhich could 
be cultivated in Jamaica with the utmost esse and abimd- 
aiice, and ought to be sold for prices for below the current 
rates for the same articles in any dty in the United States : 

Bonw.perlb, ..-.-.--.- sr»t 

CoWimUk, penruartr ........ ]«\ 

OoU'i milk, per qnui, ........ K 

EngUsti cheeia, per lb, S«« 



" darinf (ba ChriflbnHi hnlidayi A ccbu ■ placfl. 

Oarllclt. per lb, S5 

Floor, pertb, _..,. IE 

do psrbural. lie Ills 

Com mwl, par bbL, tlZalU 

UuDi, u tomU, per lb, u 

Lari, per lb, .___. j^ 

OnioM, pef 111, IS 



Nothing apparently can be more unnatural, than for t^e 
people of this island, in their present poverty-stricken con- 
dition, to be paying such prices as these for their daily 
food ; and yet nothing is more inevitable, so long as the 
land is held bj a few absentee landlords, in such lai^ 
quantities. 

No one who has lived in a slave country ne«d he told 
that it never supports a middle class. The intelligent 
white operative with no capital but bis muscles, his cha- 
racter, and his ambition, will never settie in a country 
where all muscular labor is performed by a degraded 
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caste. Where sLiTery exists, there are but two clMsea, the 
capitalist and the slave. The nnioD of capital and labor 
in the same peraoa never occurs. The consequence is, 
that in Jamaica where the moral influence of slavery 
yet abides, there are none of those small proprietors, so 
common throughout the northern part of the United 
States, who, with the savings from their daily wages, buy 
a few acres of land, which they cultivate widi their own 
hands, enlarging from time to time as convenience wiU 
permit, and on which they raise a large proportion of the 
artaclee required for their tamily consumption. Had Ja~ 
miucit such a population, we would never hear agam of 
her importing annually seventy thousand barrels of flour, 
ninety thousand bushels of com, three hundred thousand 
pounds of tobacco, ton or twelve million feet of lumber and 
sawed stuff; her population would not have to pay tfairty- 
^ght cents a pound for butter, eighteen cents a quart for 
milk, three to five cents a piece for eggs, twen^-five cents 
a pound for ham, and sixteen to eighteen dollars for a 
barrel of flour. But as I have before stated, slavery and 
absenteeism together, have distributed the land in princely 
tracts to large capitalists, whoae interest has always been 
supposed to be best consulted, by cultivating two or three 
leading staples, to the general neglect of all articles of 
h<»n« consumption, and by whom the multiplication of 
small land proprietor* has never been favored. It is not 
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surprising, therefore, that even in this country, favored with 
a climate and soil which almost supplies the wants of man, 
spontaneously, it costs quite as much to live as in the meat 
expemdve dtjes of the United States. 
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CHAPTEE XII. , 
lAbw to beotme capital — Licreue of mnall pTOpiietaiB. 

I HAVE with all practicable brevilj atated what I look 
upon as the more prominent caiisea cf the present proetntt« 
condition of this chaiinii^ island. I take leave to re- 
capitulate them. 

First. — The "degradatdon of labor, in consequence of the 
yet comparatively recent cristence of n^ro slaveiy, by 
which the white population are excluded from almost erety 
department of productdve industry, and a tone of puUie 
opinion h b^;otten, calculated to discourage, rather than to 
promote iudustty among the people of color. 

Second. — ^Nine-tenths of the improved land was owned 
by absentees — which implies nnekilful tdlhm^e ; an extra 
expense on an aven^ o( three thousand dollaiB a year to 
each estate for attorneys, agents and overseers ; great im- 
providence in the management of the properties, and few 
or no labor-saving improvements. 

Third. — The estates under culture were all mortgaged 
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for more tban they were vordi, wheo the eiaanoipata<Hi 
l»ll passed. That measure increased the embarraBsmentB 
of the residents, made them the easy prey of their noa- 
reaident creditors, aad left them without means or capital 
to conduct the cultivation of the land with profit or even 
with economy. 

fourth. — The magnitude of the estates and the princi- 
ples npon which they have heen cnldTated, prevent the 
free diculation of real property, t«nd to accumulate the 
land in the hands of a few, to exterminate the middle 
classes of men with litQe or no capital, and to b^et a con- 
stant and unnatural anta^nism between capital and labor. 

These causes, in my judgment, would have conducted 
Jamuca to inevitable ruin, had the tariff laws never been 
atteted nor the slaves been set at liberty. 

But the queatioa arises, ta this state of things to be per- 
petoal, or where or how is it to terminate ) I answer, that 
it must continue onlil the laod gets into the hands of peo- 
ple who are not ashamed to till it So long aa it is held 
by English landlords, it #ill doubtlen continue to depreciate 
in value. I say this with ^ possible respect for the proprie- 
tary class here, many <^ whom I know, and greatly est«em. 
It will continue to depredate in their hands, I say, because 
they will not cultivate it personally, nor can they command 
the capital, fidelity and skill necessary to cultivate it with 
profit by agent& It will continue to depredate until the 
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UndholderB will consent to sell nnall fragmenta of their 
Mtatei to the poorer classes who are willing to work the 
land with their own hands. 

The island proprietors cannot command the capital nor 
the skill neceesary to cultivate their la^e estates profitably 
now, whatever they miffht have done in more proeperoos 
times, and before they became so poor and involved. They 
are reatiang this more and more distJoctly every day. The 
market vsloe of coutse must go on declining as long as the 
present proportions of the estates are preserved, until the 
lower prices tempt labor and small capitalists from abroad, 
or imtil the land comes within the readi of the poorer classes 
of the colored population. That point has been nearly 
reached. There has been aa yet but littie movement to- 
ward the island from abroad, because its actual condition 
and reeoBTCeis are not correctly understood in other coun- 
tries, eapedally among the class most likely to avMl them- 
selves of a new field of enterprise on a foreign seal. But 
the colored rendenta have already discovered their advan- 
tage, and lue availing themselves, in considerable numbers, 
of the cheapness of real estate, to become prqnietors. 

I was surprised to find how general was the desire 
among the negroes to become possessed of a little land, 
and npou whiA sound principlee that desire was based. In 
tlie first place, a freehold o^ four or five acres gives them a 
TOte, to which they attach great value, and in the next 
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place, it «iuibl«8 them with two or three months of ietxx 
upon wages duiing the topping of the sngar, and one day 
in each week devoted to their little fanna, to lire in com- 
parative ease and independence. From five acres of land 
in Jamuca, a negro will supply almost all his phy^cal 
wants, I have seen growing on a patch of less than two 
acres, owned by a negro, the bread fruit, bananas, yams, 
oranges, shadducks, cucumberB, beans, pine-apple, plantun 
and .chiramoya, besides many kinds of shrubbery and 
fruits of secondary value. 

I was greatly surprised to find that the number of these 
colored proprietors b already considerably over one hun- 
dred thousand, and constantly increasing. 

Wien one reflects that only uzt«en years ago there 
was scarcely a colored land-holder upon the island, and 
that now there are a himdred thousand, h is unnecessary 
to say that this dass of the population appreciate the privi- 
leges of free labor and a homestead for more correctly 
tii&D might be espect«d, more especially vhen it is borne 
in mind that seven-tenths of them were begotten in slavery, 
and spent many years of their lives as bondsmen. 

Their properties average I should think, about three 
acres. They have a direct interest in cultivating' them 
economically and inteUigently. The practice of planning 
their own labor, encouraged by the privilege of reaping its 
lewuds themselves, exerts upon them the most important 
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educadoiml influence, the results of which viU soon be 
much more apparent than they are now. 

Upon theii little tracts they r^se not only what they re- 
quire for their own conBumption, but a surplus which they 
take to market, usually in small paniuera upon donkies, or 
upon their heads. Kearly every colored proprietor has a 
donkey, which costs from seven to ten pounds, upon 
which he packs his produce, and under the custody some- 
tdmes of a noman, often of a child, he sends it to town, 
to be couTerted into money, with which he purchases such 
articles of necessity or luxury as his land does not produce 
and he can afford. One of the most interesting spectacles 
to be witnessed about Kingston, is presented on the high- 
road through which the market people, with their donkies, 
in the cool of the morning, pour into dke d^ from the 
back ooontry. They form an almost uninterrupted proc«e- 
rion four or five miles in length ; and what sl^es the 
eye of an American at once, is their perfect freedom &oni 
care. Neither anriety, nor poverty, nor deare of gain, has 
written a line upon their faces, and they could not show 
less concern at the result of dkeir trip if they were gtnng 
to a festivaL One may readily perceive how strong and 
universal must be the desire of the poor laborers to ex- 
punge their servile drudgery, on the lands of others, for 
tins life of comparative ease and independence. 

Of <ioune it requires no Uttle self-denial and energy for a 
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n^^ upon 016 vagea now paid in Jamaica, to lay up 
enough with which to purchase one of these properties ; bat 
if he does get one, he never parts with it, except for a l&i^er 
or a bett«r one. The planteis call them lazy for indnlgii^ 
in this feeHng of independence ; but I nerer could eee any- 
thing in the averuon of the n^roes here to labor, which 
wae not sanctioned by the example of their mastera, and 
l^ instincts and propeouties conmion to humanity. 

The planters discourage these sales of land to the blaclu 
in every possible way, for they say it rajsee the price 
of labor by increasing the independence of the laboring 
classes. They insist that a negro will not work longer 
tban he is obliged to, br the mere supply of Hie necessa- 
ries of life, which are very few and very cheap. They say 
witli Caiiyle, that " where a black man by working about 
half an hour a day (such is the calculation,) can supply 
himself by aid of snn and soil, with as much pumpkin aa 
will sufGce, he is likely to be a little stJff to raise into hard 
work 1 Supply and dentand, which, science says, should 
be brought to bear on bjm, have an up-hill task of it with 
such a man. ' Strong sun supphes itself gratis, rich soil in 
those unpeopled or half-peopled regions almost gratis ; 
these are hU ' supply ; ' and half an horn a day, directed 
upon these, will produce pumpkin, which is hia .' demand.' 
The fortunate black man, very swiffly does he settle hi$ 
Koount with supply and demand : — ^not so striftly the leas 
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fortunate white man of these tropical localities. He him- 
self cannot work ; and bis black neighbor, rich in pmnpkiii, 
vt in no haste to help him. Sunk to the ears in pumpkin, 
imbibing saccharine juices, and much at hia ease in tbe 
Creation, he can hsten to the less fortunate white man's 
'demand,' and take his own time in supplying it Higher 
wages, massa ; higher, for joja cane-crop cannot wait ; 
still higher, — till no conceivable opulence of cane-crop 
will cover such wages !" 

The estimate put upon voluntary black labor in the 
above extract by Mr. Carlyle, is quite generally entert^ned 
among the planters in Jamdca, and among the slave- 
holdeiB in the United States, and as it is entirely inconsist- 
ent with my own, it is proper that I should give the rosnlt 
of my observations of free negro labor here, and tbe extent 
to which I have found it governed by the laws which 
generally are found to control other kinds of labor. 
Before doing so, however, I wish to say a word of tfa« 
communication from which the above extract is made. 

It is difficult for one v^o is acqnmted with his eariier 
writings, to believe that the " Occasional Discourse on 
K^^ Slavery," to which J have referred, is from the pen 
of Carlyle. It lacks all the moral, and many of the in- 
tellectual iT^ts which have distingnished the writings of 
that gifted man. The argument of the disconise is briefly 
as follows. The negro has few wants, and those almost 
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exclunvely of an animal nature, which he can and does 
supply with very little labor. He will not work more than 
is necessary to supply those wants, without receiving esor' 
bitant wages. But it is a law of our nature, sap the 
writer, " that no black man who shall not work according 
to what ability the gods have given him for woridng, has 
Qie Bmalleet right to eat pumpkin or to any fraction of 
land that will grow pumpkin, however plentiful audi land 
may be ; but has an indisputable and perpetual riffht to be 
compelled, by the real proprietors of sud laud, to do com- 
petent work for his living. That is the everlasting duty 
fi all men, white or black, who are bom into the wwld." 

Mr. Carlyle proceeds to chum that pumpkins are not 
"the Bi^e pre-requisites for human well-being." Many 
other things grow among these islands useful to man, auc^ 
aa sugar, coffee, dnnamon, and precious spices, " things 
faz nobler than pumpkins; and leading towards com- 
merces, arte, politics and sodal developmenta, which alone 
are the noble product, where men (and not pigs with 
pumpkins) are the parties concerned 1 • • • * 
" If Quashee will not honestly aid in bringing out those 
augaiB, cmnamous, and nobler products of the West Indian 
slands, for the benefit of all mankind, then I say neither 
will the Poweia permit Quaahee to continue growng 
pumpkins th«T« for his own la^ benefit ; but will sheer 
him out, by-and-l^, like a lazy gourd overahadowing rich 
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ground ; him and all that partake with him, — perhaps in 
a very terrible manner. For, under favor of Exeter Hall, 
the 'terrible manner' ia not yet quite extinct with the 
Deatinies in this Universe ; nor will it qnit« ceaae, I appre- 
hend, for soft sawder or philanthropic stump-oratory now 
or henceforth. No ; the gods wish besides pdmpkins, that 
spices and valuable ptodncta be grown in their Weat 
Indies ; thus much they have so declared in maldiig the 
Weat Indies : — infinitely more they wish, that manful in- 
dustrious men occupy their West Indies, not indolent two- 
l^ged catde, however ' happy ' over their abundant pump- 
kins I Both these thing, we may be aasnrsd, the immortal 
gods have decided upon, passed their eternal act of parlia- 
ment for : and both of them, though all terrestrial Parha- 
meats and enljties oppose it to the death, shall be done, 
Quashee, if he will not help in bringing out the spices , 
will get himself made a slave agtun (which state will be a 
hfda leas ugly than his present one), and with bene&ent 
whip, Muce other methods av^ not, will be compelled to 
work. • • • * • • « 

You are not 'Bhtvaa' now; aot do I wish, if it can be 
avoided, to see you slaves ag^ : but deddedly yon will 
have to be servants to those that are bom tnstr tlian 
you, that ate bom lords of you, — servants to the whites, 
if they are, as what mortal can doubt they are ) bom 
wiser than you. That you may depend upon it my ob- 
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Bcure Black ftiends, ia and waa always the Law of the 
World, for you and for all men : To be servants, the more 
foolish of us to the more wise ; and only sorrow, futibty 
and disappointment will betide both, till both in some ap- 
proximate degree get to conform to the same. Heaven's 
laws are not repealable by Earth, however Earth may 
try, — and it has been tiying hard, in some directions, of 
life ! I say, no well-being aod in the end no being at all, 
will be possible for you or us, if the law of Heaven is not 
compUed with. And if ' ^ve ' mean esaentially ' servant 
hired for life, ' — for life, or by a contract of long continu- 
ance and not ea^j dissoluble, — I ask, whether, in aU 
human things, the ' contract of long continnaoce' is not 
precisely the contract to be dewred, were the right terms 
once found for it t Servant hired for life, were the right 
terms once found, which I do not pretend they are, seems 
to me much preferable to servant hired for the month, or 
by contract dissoluble in a day. An ill-situated servant, 
that; — servant grown to be nomadic; between whom 
and his master a good relation cannot ea^ly spring up I" 
Such is the solution of the West Indian problem, advo- 
cated by one of the most distinguished writers and think- 
ers in England : a restoration of slavery. He would in- 
troduce compulsory labor, the price of which should not 
be regulated by the laws of supply and demand which 
control the wages of whites, but by acts of parliament, or , 
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hj the caprice and avarice of land-owners. If this fonn of 
elaveiy should not be effectual, he would restore the chat- 
tel sUveiy which formerlj prev^led. He admits that the 
whites do not work here, but he does not propose to make 
labor compulsory upon them. He would have the rate of 
w^es for the negroes determined by an arbitrary regula- 
tion and not by the supply, as it is everywhere else. He 
would exclude all white laborers from the West Indies > 
by compelliDg the blacks to work at lower than market 
prices. 

As these propoeations lo^cally assume that the organi- 
zation of the black man is inferior to that of the white 
mart — and that he is not entitled to equal rights before 
the law, but is to be clas^fied with the brute creation, I 
have no occasion to notice them fiirther than to state 
diem, for I am sure that there are but few of my readers 
who would be interested in the discussion of such enormi- 
ties. But as Mr. Carlyle &rther justifies the course he 
recommends, by the allegation that the n^roes will not 
work after their animal wants are supplied, and as such a 
atat«ment, if true, is ca1culat«d to destroy all hope of ever 
brining the blacks within the pale of an exalted civiliza- 
tion, I desire a word with my readers upon that pmnt 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
Labor and Wagea. 

The complaint made bj Mr. Carlyle, is the first thing 
which a Btranger hears out of the months of white residents 
ou landing at Jamaica. "The wages are bo high that nothing 
can be made off our eetatee without protectdou." They 
clamor from the house tops that there ia a scarcity of labor, 
which causes the high wages ; and the island is constantly 
agitated with schemes for the importation of laborers &om 
abroad. Coolies were brought here many years ago &om 
the East ; the Apprenticeship system was estabHshed ; im- 
migration from Germany and Afiica was eucouraged at 
soioe expense, but still the complaint is, that wages are 
rtdnonsly high. I did not meet a single planter, who did 
not insist that it was the unnatural price of labor that was 
sinking them. Mr. Stanley carried off the same impree- 
noD, and makes it the staple of his argument far a resto- 
ration of the old protective duties on colonial produce. 

Now it never seems to have occurred either to Mr. Stan- 
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ley or to Mr. Carlyle, that their readers might feel an in- 
terest in knowing what the enormous wages were, whidi 
failed to overcome the indolence of the " pumpkin eating, 
two l^;ged cattle, " who compose the operative claasee in 
the West Indies. As infonnation upon this point seemed 
to be of the very last importance in determining whether 
there was a scarcity of labor, or certain constitutional in- 
firmitiee in the laborers to overcome, which created a ne- 
oes^ty for special legislation, I made the current wages 
of tlie island the subject of special inquiry. To my utter 
surprise I teamed, that the price for men on the sugar 
and coffee plantations ranged from eighteen to tvrenty-four 
cents a day, and proportionably less for boys and females. 
Out of these wages, the laborers have to board thtm- 
telvea. Now when it is conridered that in the largest 
market on the island, flour costs from sixteen to eigh- 
teen dollars by the barrel, butter thirty-eight cents a 
pound, eggs from three to five cents a piece, and bama 
twenty<five cents a pound; does not the cry of high 
wages appear absurd ! Was the wolf's complaint of the 
lamb for muddying tiie water in the stream below him, 
more unreasonable % Are wages lower in any quarter of 
the civilized world ! Four-Gflhs of all the grain consumed 
in Jamaica is grown in the United States, on fields where 
labor coats more than four times this price, and where 
every kind of proviaon, but fruit, is leas expensive. Tlie 
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fact is, the negro cannot live on such wages, nnlew he 
owns in fee, a lot of three or five acres, or ekes them out 
by stealing. He ia driven by necessity to the purchase 
and cultivation of land for himself^ and he finds such 
labor, 90 much better rewarded than that bestowed upon 
the lands of otheis, that he very naturally takes care of his 
own first, and gives his leisure to the propertdes of others, 
when he feels inclined ; in that particular addug very much 
as if he were a white man. 

But fta better endencc than the nominal cost of labor, 
may be produced to show that wages are actually very 
low. In the first place, every house and shop is filled 
with black servants. People with incomes of less than 
five hundred dollars a year, will keep more servants than 
would be expected in the United States, from an annual 
income of teu thousand. 

When the census was taken in 1844, it appeared that 
there were in Jamaica at that time 23,1S3 household ser- 
vants, under which name I do not mean to include agri- 
cultural or day laborers of any kind, who number about 
200,000 more. By the same census it appeared, that 
there were 142,831 persons without any occupation or 
purstut Here we have over 160,000 persons, or more 
than 2-5ths of the whole population, unproductive, com- 
paratively. 

There are fVom three to five times as many peieons em- 
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ployed about everything as are necessary. The moat modest 
and economical establishment in the country, vnH have four 
or five domestic servants. Held hands are multiphed until 
they are in each others way, and the amplest provision is 
always made to prevent the possibility of the ruling race, 
being compelled to do anything themselves, which can be 
done by servants. 

I was particularly struck with the absurdity of this com- 
plaifit about the high price of labor one day, when I was 
on a vi^t to a delightful sugar estate, lying in the parish of 
St. Thomas in the Vale. It was formerly the property of 
Biyan Edwards, whoso excellent history of the British West 
Indies is well known in the United States.* 

Dove Hall, for that is the name of the estate, lies near 



' BijuiEdwudj wu bora In Wntbury, Eog^ Coanty oTWilli, In 1713. Hli 
uKher limd IWD opulent brdlien In jAmklca, one of Ahom— Zulimiy Biile^* 
9ok Ibfl amllj oDder his protdcUfHi upon Ebe dnJh oT the fWtlieT- B17U wu 
ducaled Id Englend, ud M ftn eiHr affe lettled Id Jamalcn. He wu Ibr a Irmg 

atol. In 1793 he pnbliBhed his Himny, Civil uil Comnierelal, of Ibe Britiih 
JoloDlee Id the WesL lDdieB» In Ihrse fwlATD ToluiDeft by tkt Ibe bedl work Id 
17017 polDl of TieWf that bu been wrlnen tboat tboae laUodB. He wu porfbi^y 
afonned about hlB snbJooE. tnilfafta] and moderaLe Id hit itateDienl^ aa free from 
irejodice ae any man of ■enalbility could bfl, ud perlteOy Indefatlgible Id hia p». 
laralioD. He la aometJDiea a Utile garruloui, and fnqnenU; negleclsd opponu- 
litlea of coDdeDalDg, wblch he mlglil liauB taken advantage at, profllablyi bnt wllb 
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th« base of & mountiuD, beautifully wooded with tbe moet 
luxuriant forest trees of the tropics. The manaioii is upon 
an elevation which gradually slopes, for near a quarter of 
a mile, till it is bounded in the valley by extensive fields of 
sugar cane, which skirt the matgin of a beautiful river that 
traverses the whole estate. As I drove into the lawn in 
front of the house, I observed from fifty to sevens-five 
head of eattie— oxen, cows, and donkeys — gramng about, 
and three men and two boys, posted at different pobte, 
were watching them, occasionally varying the monotony of 
their duties by rolling over on the grass and chattering to 
each other, de rebus nihili, in that peculiarly rapid and 
thoughUess gibberish which one never heats, except fixtm 
negroes and monkeys. 

When I entered the house, I asked what these negroes 
were doing on the lawn, and was told that they were tend- ' 
ing the cattle to keep them from wandering off into the 
mounts. Before I left, the overseer of the estate assured 
me in all sincerity, that the planters could not get ahead 
in Jamaica unless wages came down ! I told him that he 
must not talk to an American about high wages, when he 
could afford to keep three men and two boys to do what 
was not more than half occupation for the smallest of the 
boys.* 
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This is bat one of the thousand ways in ^hich labor is 
squandered on this island. In the sugar mills, from twenty 
to thirty men and women will be employed to do what five 
American operatives would do much better in the same 
time, with the aid of such labor-saving agencies as would 
suggest themselves at once to an intelligent mind. Every- 
thing is done in a way rather to increase than diminish the 
number of hands reqmred. I venture to say, that there is 
not one single step in the manufacture of a hc^;shead of 
sugar, or a puncheon of rum, upon any estate in Jamaica, 
in which any intelligent mechanic might not point out a 
palpable waate of labor, and a ready process of saving it 

1 could not learn that there were any estates on the 
island, decently stocked with implements of husbandry. 
Even the modem axe is not in general use ; for felhng the 
laiger class of trees, the negroes commonly use what they 
call an axe, which is shaped much like a wedge, except 
that it is a little wider at the edge than at the opposite 
end, at the very extremity of which, a perfectly straight han- 
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die is inserted. A more awkw&rd thing for chopping could 
not be well conceived — at least bo I thought until I saw 
the instrument in yet more genei^ use about the houses 
in the country, for cutting fire-wood. It was in shape, 
aze and appearance, more like the outer half of the blade 
of a scythe, stuck into a small wooden himdlc, than any- 
thing else I can compare it to ; with this long knife, for it 
is nothing else, I have seen negroes hacking at branches of 
palm for several minutes, to accomplish what a good 
wood-chopper, with an American ase, would finish at a 
single stroke. I am not now speaking of the poorer class 
of negro proprietois, whose poverty or ignorance might ex- 
cuse this, but of the proprietors of large eetatee, which 
have cost their thousands of pounds. 

During my stay in Jamuca an address was delivered to 
the people of Kingston, by Mr. W. W. Anderson, a very 
respectable and much esteetoed lawyer of that ci^, who 
has travelled exten^vely in the United States, and who 
took occasion to contrast the industrial policy of the two 
countries, ^th the view of showing to his fellow citizens 
the real cause of their declining prosperity. He noticed 
particularly their neglect to av^l themselves of the im- 
provements making in every department of agricultural 
industry. Being a resident, and addressing his fellow 
citizens, his opinions upon these subjects are Worth re- 
peating. 
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" Certainly," says Mr. Anderson, " their {the Americans) 
superiority over us is not to be found either in their soil or 
climate, but in tbeir more laboriously and more skilfully 
directed industry, aided by implemental husbandry. If an' 
acre is to be planted in com or potdtoes, the usual course 
for a Jamaica farmer is to send twelve or fif1»en laborers 
with their hoes, and probably at the end of the day the 
ground may have been turned up. And then follows the 
planting, which is done slowly by the hand, and the 
making of the drills, and subsequently the cleaning and 
moulding are all accomplished by the tedious and primi- 
tive process of hand-hoeing. 

" But in America how is it ! A single man, with his 
little one-horse plough, is sent to the field alone, and in a 
day he does the work of fifteen of ours. Then the bar. 
rowing follows with equal speed, facility and economy of 
labor ; and sowing by a machine which does by an almost 
simultaneous operation the three-fold work of making a 
drill, dropping the seed at equal distances, and covering it 
up — all as quickly as a horse can walk from end to end of 
tbe field. As fast as he walks this three-fold work is done 
by a self-acting machine, which only requires to be dragged 
over the ground to put the whole of its powers into effec- 
tive operation. What wonder then at the cheapneis of 
tbeir corn and pork, and the impossibility of our com- 
peting with them in these articles so long as we continue in 
our old ways. We all suffer because, in truth, our neg- 
lected rural population is wiling to remain a century be- 
hind the rest of the world, wedded to their old customs 
and modes of working — self-satisfied and deficient in enter 
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prise : and as yet there has been no apostle of a better 
Bystem to stir them up. 

" The plough is still comparatively rare in this island, 
By the cultiTatore of com and provisions it is never used, 
while it is universal ia America. Were the labor on our 
magnificent soils managed by as wise a community, the 
increase in the value of our land would be astoniahiiig- 
Our land is bo cheap and valueleas, only because we hare 
not a system of general cultivation to turn it to profitable 
account. Following our system, America would be poor as 
we are. In their northern states the land is poor and cold, 
and yields in most cases little surplus beyond a living, even 
after the exertion of snch labor, directed by skill and well- 
made instruments. But consider our soil. See what an 
ignorant mountain-cultivator can extract from a single acre. 
Seldom, indeed, ia it that much u cultivated by a Jamaica 
peasant to supply his ftunily's wants. The abundant and 
varied products <^ the soil enable him to live in comfort 
even with so small a modipnm of exerliou. Were any man 
to work his ten hours a day, and be aided by suitable im- 
plements tor economizing labor, and better information, 
how eauly could he achieve for himself comfort and inde- 
pendence." 

Daring the past summer public meetings have been held, 
and a vast deal of discussion has taken place in the journals 
of the island about the scarcity of labor, with a view of 
supporting the statements made by Mr. Stanley, in behalf 
of a more liberal protective tariff; and alao to induce 
Parliament to lend its aid to the encouragement of 
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ferei^ innnigration. Among the communicatioM to which 
the controverej has given rise, is the followiog, addreeeed 
by Mr. Anderson, the gentleman last quoted, to the Colo- 
nial Standard, in explanation of some remarks he had then 
recently made at a public meeting in Kingston. As local 
evidence in confirmadon di the views I have taken, it has 
seemed to be entitled to a place in these pages. 

" Dear Sir :— 

" Let me reply to your obeervatdon on tie opinions I 
expressed at the late Cotton meeting about the alleged 
want of labor, which you say is general throughout ihe 
island. I still complain of that statement; and agree with 
Sir Joshua Rowe* in designating the frequent reiteration of 
it as sbeolutely ' suicidal.' It discourages all approach to as 
of capitalists, and pnts a seal on the permanency of depres- 
uon. I do not say that there is no ground for much com- 
pliunt ; but I say that the extent of the evil, the causes of 
it, and the remedies for the cure are neither correctly nor 
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judiciously stated. I of course give those who differ trom 
nte credit for what I thank you for conceding to me, all 
honesty ia their views and statetnentB. A httle discu^on 
may perhaps ehcit something that will prove correcting to 
both. What other object, indeed, than the general wel- 
fare, can any of us have la our discussions i 

" The field of my operations for some yeare past has lun 
about six miles from town, and the labor required on it is 
hard, consisting chiefly of trenching, ditching, draining of 
lagoon lands, and grass planting, I obtain such people 
readily, and to any extent for a ahilhng a day. On my 
own small property in the mouatsins, in the Highgate Dis- 
trict, I have also been able to procure laborers with equal 
facility at liie same rate. Any disappointments that have 
occurred, have been triviaL Very much indeed has al- 
ways depended on these in the management at the time. 
My experience, aa you truly say, is not very extensive, but 
still where such strong general statements are frequently 
repeated, it is something in the way of qualification. 

" Again, I can truly say that many individuals in vari- 
ous districts confirm my experience by their own. There 
have been, owing to the distresses of the limes, many cases 
of irr^ularity in the payments ; and the rate of wages, it 
must be admitted, has not afforded much inducement to 
cheerful and steady labor in a elimat* which much en- 
courages languor and indolence. Besides the activity and 
strength of mind which education and proper training and 
good habits give, is sadly wanting, while the cUmate much 
more tiian ordinary northern climates, requires all that these 
aids can give, to preserve the people from unking into apa- 
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thy and vice. Of this aid we all peraonally feel the im- 
portance, but they unfortunately have had but little of it. 

" The remedy which has hitherto been rehed on, and 
which yon atill seem to rely on, is the importation of fresh 
cargoes of Africans. This I say, and do repeat, as I have 
often done in my place in the House of Assembly, never 
can afford any permanent remedy. Social evils will be 
created by it, if persisted in, of a kind and a magnitude 
that will fill every one with a surpiise and dismay, and in 
the end utterly destroy our prosperity. .We have sought 
to impart a certain quantity of physical power, while we 
have abundance of it already lying by ns, idle and unem- 
ployed. A clergyman told me the other day that the peo- 
ple around him were generally idle, with the exception of 
an hour or two a day on their grounds. Why not try to 
make the labor we have avwlable ! The moral incubus of 
ignorance and immorality must soon affect the fresh impor- 
tation, as they have onr own people. The magnitude of 
the evils I complain of, will soon become palpable to the 
most inconsiderate ; while to all thoughtful men the pre- 
sent apprehension of the ultimate consequences to the conn- 
try must be very serious, 

" I blame very mneh in the matter, the clergy who are 
the feed guardians and overeeere of the morals and educa- 
tion of our peasantry, and ought to be the leaders of their 
opinions. With a few exceptions, however, they do not 
generally labor amongst tiiem. The stated canonical 
preaching amounts, as respects results on an ignorant 
peasantry, to nothing — and the man who can only show 
that, as his title to his stipend, ought not to receive it. 
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The clergy ought to labor on their high vocatioiis as cor- 
rectly tuid laboiiously, and with the same devotion of time, 
as the laity do theiiB. I am do farorer of Roman Catholic 
religion, but I confess that the eDtireneM of the devotion of 
their clergy to their people, exdtee in me great admiration 
and respect, and coub'asts most unfavorably with all the 
Bupinenees of a la^e number of onrs. I know not how it 
is, that with all the avowed checks of bishop, archdeacons, 
commissaries, vicars, &o^ &<^ so much usefulness should 
remain from year to year neglected. We are entitled to 
look to the clergy for some account ol the low condition of 
our people mentally, socially, and religionsly, and of the 
utter &tling to pieces of (he social &bric under their charge. ■ 
There ought to be a Infixed Court, comdating of lay as well 
as clerical members to look after the whole subject of pub- 
lic instruction, and those who minister to it. Power has 
never been safe in the hands of ecclesiastics alone ; they 
must not without aid govern each other. 

" Sir Charles Lyell, in his valuable book on America, 
states, that In Massachusetts where education is difiused in 
abundanoe throughout the whole body of the people, the 
labor done in their trades and other avocations, by those 
whose province it is to labor, is excessive. The truth ia, a 
civilized man, in a well-conatituted society, will esert him- 
self almoet to death, rather than fail in securing for him- 
self and his family the comforts and the decencies demanded 
by the habits of the society in which he lives. What 
amount of fadgue and suffering are not many educated 
men amongst ourselves now enduring to uphold the decen- 
cies uid comforts of life to their families I The higher the 
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pitd to which tli« mind is wotiud up by education and 
moTsl training, the greater and more selfnleujing and 
more energetic nill be the efforts to dischatge well the 
duties of life in the Bocial relations. 

" Onr laboring people are so low and unfeeling in their 
habits, that they are almoet as independent of ns as the 
animals that roam about. We have contentedly witnessed 
their gradual deterioration, and we do not bestir ourselTcs to 
arrest it. We shall never by mere importatdons of people 
from A&ica, raise the country to true prosperi^. That is 
not tiie true remedy — quantity we have already, but a 
good quality of people we have yet to seek, and we must 
establish it, by every means in our power. The annual 
grant for education ought not to be less than JCS.OOO. 
" I remain, dear «r, 

" Yours truly, 

" Wm, Wemtsb AsnKRsoN. 

"Biehmond Pen, Sept. 9, 1860." 

For these reasons, I submit that the argument by which 
AksBis. Carlyle and Stanley attempt to justify the interfer- 
ence of Parliament, either to enforce labor or to reward its 
product by discriminating taxation, is like the &cta upon 
which it rests, without any foundation. The entire iwgleot 
of all the most obvious methods of economliing labor, the 
number of idleia that throng the country, the low wages 
diat are ofiered, and the utter recklessness with which labor 
is squandered, fiilly establish the tiruth of my statement, 
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that labor in J&m&ica is both cheap and abundant. Let 
tabor be rowarded as it is ia the Uoited States or even in 
England, and let it be used with the Bame economy, and 
the face of Jamaica would change, almost as rapidly as if 
Gie Bun of heaven were then to rise upon it for the &st 
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I HAVE stated that the planteis discourse the partition 
of the land into small properties, hecause it tends to pro- 
mote the independence of iLe laboring classes, and igdi- 
rectlj to advance the cost of labor ; I have also stated the 
prices of labor to range as low as the lowest, in any rari- 
lized country in the world, and four or five times lower 
than in the country from which they import about three- 
fifths of their bread stuS. That the apprehensions of the 
planters are well tbunded, there can be no question ; and 
that the prices of labor ought to advance, is also beyond a 
question. Labor will always bring its value unless in some 
way coerced, and hence ifa price in Jamaica must rise, or it 
will continue to bo as it now is, inefficient, and its supply 
irregular. N'or is it the duty of the political economist or 
the statesman to make it otherwise. It is rather (heir 
duty to remove all the restrictions by which it is burdened, 
and then it will be as abundant and as productive here as 
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it is in countries where it meets viih its reward. Let the 
law-givers and the capifaliats remove all veiatioua obsta- 
cles to the sale and pattition of land, and to the culture of 
such produce as the island itself has a constant demand for ; 
let the labor of the negro be converted into capital hj 
fnnuBhing him a home market, for the little surplus which 
he can nuse upon such tracts of land as he can hire and 
cultivate himself and labor would rise in price, it is tme, 
but it would rise more in value, for it would be more regular 
and more productdve. And then land would ri^e in value 
also, pari_pa*»w, for it could be made productive also. The 
planter would soon be indemnified either by an increase of 
his rents or his orops, and the equilitMinm of labor and 
capital, the neoeesary antecedent to prosperity here as 
everywhere eke, would be restored. 

But it is objected by the planting interest, that if the 
states are so minutely subdivided, the cultivation of the 
great staples, sugar and eoBnta, and the manu&cture of 
rum, must cease, because the works upon sugar and coffee 
estates are very expensive, and require large capital, and 
the estates must be very large to compensate for the outlay 
in that direction. For example, a good range of sngar 
works could not be erected for leas than $50,000. The 
proprietor of twenty-five or fifty aeree could not afford to 
keep such costly buildings for the manufacture of his 
limited stock, mudi less could the smaller proprietor of 
three, five or ten acres. 
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The answer to this objection seeme perfectly obvions, 
and jet no one here seems to undeietand it. They have 
only to observe one of the most familiar principlea of ec«>- 
nomical science, and the whole difficulty is obviated. Let 
them do what is done universally in the northern States of 
our republic — separate the functiona of the agriculturist 
&om thoee of the manu&cturer — and then both depart- 
ments of industry will be better conducted, upon at least 
one-tenth the capital now required. There is no conceiva- 
ble reason why central sugar nulk, for example, should not 
be established, where the phmteis could take their cane to 
be ground for a toll, or to sell for a return of a given quan- 
tity of sugar, or molasses, or rum, or money, or whatever 
might be agreed upon. The period for cropping sugar 
Bometimee lasts four months and upwards. The caue can 
be converted into sugar in lees than twelve hours. It is 
perfectly practicable, tiierefore, to separate these depart- 
menta of indnstiy to the profit of both. 

Under the system which now prevails here, a planter ia 
usually from three to five months " about," as they term 
it, tbat is cutting his cane and making hie sugar. He 
starts his mill in the mormng about eight o'clock, and 
usually stops by five in tlie afternoon, lets his fires go out 
and his men go home. Thus tlie use of more than half 
his capital is wasted for the period he may have occasion 
to use his works, and for the balance of the year he loses 
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&e use of it altogether. I^ on the other hand, the pro- 
prietor of a sugar mill were to proclaim a table of rates at 
vhich he would make sugar, and also the prices at which 
he would buy «ane, and if he would provide himself with 
a double set of operatives, who would run his works night 
and day, never permitting them to stop except on the Sab- 
bath, from tb.e commencement of the sugar harvest to its 
close, he would save tiie interest upon the capital invested 
in tiiem, for all the additional time thej were in motion, 
which would be more than half. 

He might aUo, during the balance of tike year, use his 
engine and buildings in sawing lumber, or in some kind of 
manufacturing to which diey might be adapted, and 
escape the absurd ei:pense of importing shingles and staves 
from Maine, lumber from Georgia, refined sugar &om Lou- 
isiana, and flour and cheese from Ifew- York, and all his 
textile fabrics ftom Great Britain. By diis process, too, 
the small proprietor might save all his interest upon works 
and machinery, which constitute such a burden at present 
to the sugar makers, and by virtue <^ all the reasons upon 
which is based the great and familiar prindple, that cheap 
prices follow the division of labor, he would get bis canes 
ground upon better terms than even the large proprietore 
can do it for themselves, under the present system. 

Mr. Stanley very flippantly dismissed from his considera- 
tion, this proposal to separate the culture from the manu- 
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&ctnre of sngar as one that could only be contended for 
by men having no practical knowledge of West ladion 
habits. In his letter to Mr. Gladetone, he aaya : — 

" Again, we are told a great deal of &e marTek to be 
worked at eome future period by the negro proprietors or 
tenants, laboring on their own farms. I hare heard it 
seriously contended, though of course only by men, having 
no practical knowledge of West Indian habits, that this 
class, having few, if any expenses, and littU or nothing to 
pay in the shape of rent, being moreover capable of endur- 
ing all the year through, a degree <tf fatigue which would 
kill an European in a week, ought to undersell both slave' 
ownera and white employers of free labor. Now on- this 
head I have only a few words to say in answer. First, 
the business of a sTigar estate is two fold : it is an tmion of 
agriculture and manufacture. For the latter, at least, skill 
and combination are required ; of which the negro pos- 
aessee neither. Nor can this part ot the process be carried 
on separately from the other ; for the canes, if not taken 
at once to the mill, are spoilt On this single ground, the 
difBculty of carrying on cane cultivation, except on lai^ 
estates, is almost insuperable — small fanning is out of the 
question. In the next place, appeal to experience — how 
much sugar has ever been grown tat export by the negro 
farmers ! I will undertake to say, not five tons in any 
ungle year, taking the range of all the British islands. 
And, lastly, the extracts which I have already quoted from 
official reports and despatches, show suffidently the eatjina- 
tion in which -this class is held by those best acqttainted 
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nidi his character ; and conaequentlj the extreme impro- 
bnbitity of their Bucceeding as cultivators of the solL I 
contend then, that the British planter cannot' compete in 
an English market with the slave owner : that this ina- 
bUity extends equally to the p>x>duction of all articlee of 
export ; and that where the white proprietor has failed, the 
negro will not succeed, more especially if, deprived of the 
instruction and example of Enropeans, by their gradual 
abandonment of the island, he is left to retrograde, as there 
is but httle doubt that he will do, into hia pristine condi- 
tion of Atnc&u barbarism." 

Whether the manufacturing department on a sugar 
plantation requires " more skill and power of combination 
than the negroes possess," is a question that I need not 
atop to discuaa. It is enough to answer, that full nine- 
tenths of the sugar produced here and in the United States 
are manufactured by n^^roes, with such skiU and power of 
combination. I may add, that a large number of very 
exten^ve cotton mills are in succeeaful operation in the 
States of (ileor^a, Alabama and Tennessee, in which all 
the operatdvea are slaves. 

But the primary question is, whether the division of 
labor whidi I have proposed, is practicable. Mr. Stanley 
says not ; that the maiTu&cturing process " cannot be car- 
ried on separately from the other ; for the canes, if not 
taken at once to the mill are spoilt." " For this reaaon," 
he adds, " small farming is out of the question." 
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Mr. Stanley seems fer a, moment to have mistaken the 
ude of this question which he was professjng to advocate, 
or else he has proved quite too much for his purpose. If 
small farms around a central mill cannot be made profita- 
ble, because the canes, if not taken at once to the mill are 
spoilt, then how is it that the present princely estates, into 
which tie island is divided, many of which cont^n over 
3,000 acres a piece, are enabled to crop and manufacture 
their sugar with only a single mill to each of them ! 

In the Parish of St. Elizabeth, there are six aban- 
doned sugar estates, averaging each, over three thousand 
acres. Keither of those estates, when under culture, pre- 
tended to have more than one set of sugar works, and yet 
each one of them, if divided up into twenty-five acre farms, 
would have endowed one hundred and twenty resident 
proprietors with a very independent fteehold, for a laboring 
man, within reach of a cenlfal Tnill of ample capadty for 
the prompt manufacture of all he could produce. The sii; 
eetatee could support seven hundred and twenty earnest, 
industrious and indepeadent laboring farmers, instead of 
being abandoned as they have been, for not supporting 
sis unproductive non-resident landlords, and a retinue of 
equally unproductive book-keepers, agents and attomies. 

The same land distributed into five-acre farms would 
support thirty-dx hundred famihes, who could all cany 
their canes to one miU and have them ground in due sea- 
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son. Now, asBnmiDg Hiat tiiere are 600,000 acres of good 
sugar laud in Jamaica, and to cveiy 3,000 acres one cen- 
tral mill was erected, two hundred mills would accommo- 
date 120,000 five-acre tenants juat as completely as they 
wonld accommodate 200 three-thousand acre tenants. 

But the fact is, one mill properly conducted might 
accommodate a much larger area. Elin, the largest sugar 
estate in the Parish of St. Elizabeth, embracing 4,650 acres, 
usee but one. When we consider that these mills do not 
run nights, that steam is not usually got up before nine in 
the morning, and the fires as usually go down before five 
in the afternoon, it becomes very apparent that they do not 
execute more than half the work they might, if properly 
pressed and attended. When we farther consider that 
proper fecilitjcs of internal communication, would enable 
planters to deUver their cane at a central mill from twenty- 
five to thirty miles distant, on the day it was cut, is any 
room left for a doubt that fifty sugar mills of suitable 
dimensions and fjuthfully conducted, would manuiacture 
the lai^;est gitg;ar crop ever raised in Jamaica, just as well 
as eight or ten hundred now do, and probably much 
better) 

What is to prevent the planters selling their land, and 
with the proceeds enlar^ng their mills indefinitely } If 
more sugar or coffee can be produced by small proprietors 
upon the stune Bur&ce, it would seem to be the dictate of 
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ordinary aa^cily for the lat^e planteis to sell or lease their 
lands, build wntral mills, alld beconle btlyers of cane and 
inanuikctarera of sugar and cofTee, and such other pro- 
ducts of the island as might be turned to best account. 

At present, perhaps, the facilities for transportation are not 
such as would adriiit of supplying central mills from a very 
great distance, but it is enough for my argument to have 
shown, that one set of sugar vforka will manufacture the 
produce of 3,000 acres of sugar land, and not ran nights ; 
and if Mr. atanlay's superior " practical knowledge of West 
Indian habits " has led him to the conclusion which he 
has adopted, that the culture and the manufacture of qugar 
cannot be carried on separately, then I have less reason to 
r^ret my more limited opportunitjea for observation, than 
t had imagined. 

The fact is, that if the circulation of capital, and the 
ttlienaWlity of land had been Unrestricted, if the non-resi- 
dence of the landlorda and the parliamentary protection 
^ven to their peculiar interests, had not contentrated the 
Vhole reclamed territory of the island, into the hands of a 
few whose interests were not identified with those of the 
Jam^cans, central mills would have been in general use 
here, long since, and the agriculture of the island would 
now have been as independent of its manufacturing, as of 
its commercial industry. 

That »epaTatio<n is destined to take place soon. Already, 
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ae I have before Btated, the better class of lands are almost - 
vitliin reach of the masses. As soon as the number of 
small proprietors is increased a httle, central mills will 
rapidly spring into esiatence, and experience will demon- 
etrate the folly of keeping half the capital of the island, 
invested in unnecessary machinery which Jies idle four-fifths 
of the time. 

But Mr. Stanley appeals to esperience, and undertakes 
to aay, that the negro farmers have not raised five pounds 
of sugar in any single year for exportation. 

While I am not prepared to admit, I have no ocea^on 
to deny the correctness of this statement. The reason why 
they have not raised much sugar for exportation, if such be 
the fact, is as important as it ie ohnous ; they could em- 
ploy the httle land they acquired to far better advantage. 
Even negroes are not generally so stupid as to attempt, on 
five or ten acres of land, without capital, to enter into com- 
petitJon with three-fifths of the capital of the island, by 
cultivating sugar, where butter is worth thirty-seven and a 
half cents a pound, eggs three cents a piece, potatoes six 
and a quarter and onions twelve and a half cents a pound, 
and other provisions ranging at the same ostravagant 
prices. They can turn their lands to better account. 
They raise supplies for their immediate wants. In that 
way they incur none of the expenses of getting their pro- 
duce to market, for they have a market at home which 
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never fluctuates, and is always liberaL There is do doubt, 
I apprehend, that the lands of the negroes produce more 
in moneya worth, than any sugar or coffee eatatea on the 
island — ^jn proportion to the surface under cultivation ; and 
if the number of proprietors were multiphed by the division 
of estates, as I have auggeeted, the ^^regate product of 
the cultivated lands would be increased in a like proportion. 
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Manafacturing Resourcea. 

While I am fully convinccii that bj the auMiviaion of 
estates, and ihe division of labor, the aggregate product of 
sugar, or coflfee, or cotton, or anything eke, might be 
greatly inci'eased, I am far from eaying that they would 
be, for I greatly doubt whether other produce might not 
be made more profitable. Whether they would or would 
not, depends upon facts, about which I am not fully 
informed. The state of the market, the character of the 
soil and climate in different locahties, the facilities of trans- 
portation, and many other influences, would determine the 
uses to which the farmer would put hia land, and sugar, 
and coffee, and cotton would only be planted, where they 
could be grown more profitably than anything else. 

My impression is, that capital and labor would be 
diverted into an infinite variety of new channels, which have 
hitheilo been comparatively unexplored. The island has 
never manufactured anything but the produce of the sugar 
cane, and ita mechanical resources are entirely undeveloped. 
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I have mentioned that there is not a saw-mill in Jamaica, 
and yet there is an extensive market here for sawed lumher 
of every description, and a finer vwriety of timber in its 
forests than can be found anywhere else within an area of 
equal dimensions. Table provisions too, as I have also 
stated, are generally higher than in New York, and yet 
the choicest varieties could be produced here for less than 
half their coet in the New York market The rarest kinds 
of fruits grow wild, and rot under the trees that produce 
them, which might be dehvered in a sound and healthy 
condition along the whole seaboard of the United States, 
within ^ days &om the time they were plucked, without 
a particle of difficulty. There is no good reason why the 
New York fruit market, in the severest months of winter, 
should not abound with every tropical fruit in absolute 
perfection, instead of being limited, as it now is, during 
the winter season, to flavorless trnits plucked green to pre- 
vent decay.* 

Then there is an infinite variety of preserves, of oils and 
eieences, that might be manufactured to an indefinite ex- 
tent from the productions of the country. The fields are 
overrun with a species of wild pine-apple, from which I 

UiB UnlLBd StaEai baa exitied. Tfae^ aven^ t litUa Ibu Ui«i aix daja from Hew 
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have se«i] a finer linen manufoctored than ever came from 
an Irish loom, while the most valuable dniga and dyewoods 
literally infest the island. 

To illustrate this stipineness a little more in detail : the 
cocoa nut, which is one of the most profitable fruits that 
the earth produces, is turned to no account whatever by 
the Jamaicans, though it grows as Inxuriant here as in any 
quarter of the globe, I was told, by a gentleman who had 
a lai^ number of these trees in full maturity, that he would 
esteem them the best property on his estate, if he could 
get one dollar a hundred for the nuta, but that there was 
a very limited market for them, at any price. And 
yet there is no part of this fruit that is not valuable. It 
thrives in a sandy soil, and bears, in Jamaica within three 
or four years after it is planted. From its flowers the finest 
arrack in the world may be distjlled, and the best of vine- 
gar. A coaise brown sugar may also be prepared from 
the flower. The green fruit yields a nutritious and delight- 
fiil drink, and a more substantial food in ihe pulp which 
contains the liquid. When ripe, the fririt is popular as an 
article of diet in all parts of the world. From that fruit a 
pure oil may be extracted, which may be manufactured 
into candles, soap, and used in a variety of other ways, in 
which vegetable oils are available, while the refuse, or oil 
cake, as it is called, is a most excellent food for cattle. 

A medicinal oil is extracted from the bark, which is 
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used, I understand, in Ceylon, as an efficacious remedy in 
cutaneous diseases ; the root is also used for medicinal pur- 
poses ; its elastic fibres are sometimes woven into strainers 
for liquids, while the timber may be used in building, or 
converted into beautiful articles of furniture. The husk 
consists of a tough fibre, from which cordage and ngg^ng 
of the best quality may be manufactured, and the finest 
stuffing for mattrasses that is used, not excepting hair. I 
saw some of this fibre manufactured at the Penitentiary 
in Kingston, for mattrass stuffing. I satisfied myself that 
if its value were known in America, it would bring a 
higher price than any commodity now in use for bedding. 
The specimens that I saw were prepared by the convicts, 
at a cost, I was told, of six cents a pound. Hair coste in 
New York, I beheve about twenty-five cents. 

The process of manufacturing it, is very simple — the 
husk shells are soaked till perfectly sofl, and then pounded 
out until the fibres are all separated. This was done 
in the prison by hand-labor, and without the use of 
machinery, and the article could be produced by them 
for six cents a pound. By the aid of a very simple 
machine — something, for instance, hke that to which rags 
in a paper mill are first subjected — it is very apparent, that 
the cost of manufacturing it might be reduced at least one 
half. When I asked why machinery was not employed 
in this department of the prison, I was told that they had 
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not work enough to occupy the convicts if machineiy was 
employei Of comae I had nothing to say to a reason so 
conclufdve. 

The supply of these husks would be almost inexhausfi- 
ble. They have no more use or value here than walnut 
shells have in the States, and may be had by the ship load 
for the mere expense of cartage, A caigo of a thousand 
tons could be manufactured for a thousand dollars, and be 
worth in the port of New York not less than $4,0lJ0, as 
soon as the usefulness of tJie article became generally 
known. 

This is but a glimpse of the inexhaustible manufacturing 
resources of Jamaica, which only w^t tha appearance of 
an interested and mdustrious class of resident proprietors to 
be developed. For aixoreightmonthsoftheyearnothingis 
done on the sugar and coffee plantatdons. Agriculture, at 
least as it is conducted at present, does not occupy the la- 
borers more than half their time. During the rainy season, 
by a skilful apphcation of capital, they might be furnished 
with full employment in sawing lumber, manu&ctuiing 
brick, and draining-tjles, tools and implements of husbandry 
which are now imported altogether, if used ; in putting up 
drugs and dye stufia for exportation ; in preparing the cocoa 
nut and pine-apple fibres for the various uses to which 
foreign manufacturers might devote them ; in improving 
the internal communication of the island by the construc- 
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tion of rmlroads and bridges, and in an infinite variety of 
ways which it ia unnecessary to enumerate. Were the 
tand covered witii a population of poor and resident pro- 
prietors of small estates, they would soon perceive the 
advant^^ of encouraging the investment of capital in 
these domestic manuEactures and arts, as the most direct 
means of furnishing pennanent employment, and, of course, 
creating a permanent demand for labor. 

Nor can I omit to mention here another advantage to 
result from the multiplication of employments, such as I 
have been describing, the want of which has weighed heavy 
upon the prosperity of Jamaica. I refer to the educational 
indaences with which a varied industry surrounds the 
operative classes. In a oountty like the United States, 
where occupatjona are almost as various as the features of 
the human countenance, capital is constantly in quest of 
labor which it educates for its purposes. There is some- 
thing for the most ignorant and inexperienced operative to 
do, by which he will acquire skill, and by which bis facul- 
tjes will be developed and quickened. All classes do not 
grow up under the same set of daily experiences, but in 
earning their daily bread, each is learning something which 
improves his understanding and multiplies bis resources. 
The operatives in Jamaica, on the other hand, are all 
dtring the same things substanti^ly. Year after year 
their whole industrial experienoe is limited mainly tu the 
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culture of Bugar and cofifee, and the manufoctureB to which 
they give rise. 

They have no new manufactories to resort to, when 
they are in want of wwk, no unacenstomed departments 
of mechanical or agricultural labor are open to receive 
them, to stimulate their ingenuity and reward their indus- 
try. When they know how to ply the hoe, pick the coffee- 
berry, and tend the sugar mills, tliey have learned about 
all the industry of the island can teach them. If^ in the 
sixteen years during which the negroes have enjoyed their 
freedom, they have made less progress in civilization than 
their philantliropic champions have promised or antici- 
pated, let the want I have BU|^;ested receive some con- 
sideration. It may be, that even a white peasantry would 
degenerate under such influences. Reverse tills, and when 
the negro has cropped his sugar or his coffee, create a 
demand for his labor in the mills and manu&ctories of 
which nature has invited the establishment on this island, 
and before another sixteen years would' elapse, the world 
would probably have some new facts fo assist them in esti- 
mating the natural capabilities of the negro race, of more 
efficiency in the hands of the philanthropist, than all the 
appeals which he has ever been able fo address to the 
hearts or the consciences of men. 

It is scarcely necessary for me to state, that the tendency 
of all the influences I haw been conadering, is to throw 
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the land into the poaaeenon of tboee who can and will cnl- 
tavate it, that is, the colored population, and that ita pro- 
ductive capacities will never be known till that has taken 
place. 

There are other than material causes, however, which 
are conspiring to produce this same result The pohtioal 
power of the island is rapidly passing into the same hands. 
The possession of four or five acres of land confers a right to 
vote on the selectionofmembersof Assembly. The blacks 
are ambitious to possess and exercise the privilege ; it causes 
ttiem to be courted and respected. They are daily becom- 
ing better acquainted with the advantages which the elec- 
tive franchise confers, and the prospect of attaining it, b 
with them one of the strongest incentives to effort and 
economy. The recent election of several of their order to 
the Assembly, has greatiy inflamed this ambition. It is 
only a short time since there were no colored people re- 
turned to that body. lu the last Assembly there were a 
dozen. No negro ever had a seat there till the sesmon be- 
fore the last, when one was returned. In the last session 
there were three. It is safe to say, that in a very few 
years the blacks and browns will be in a clear majority 
in the Assembly. They already hold the balance of power. 
I have previously stated that the colored members were 
generally, I do not know but universally, attached to the 
gOTemment, or King's' House party ; while the Country 
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forty, aa the oppoddon party is called, is composed almost 
escluuvely of white members. The reason of ^lis daesiS- 
catioQ ia very obvious, ^nd illustrates the nature of the 
power possessed by. the former. The Country party is 
composed of the lai^^ planters, who pay the most of the 
tAzes, and who need legislatiTe protectiou. The colored 
classes in general do not feel the taxes, and have nothing 
to be protected. The present policy of Downing street, it 
is well known, is adverse to protection. The planting 
interest wishes the expenses of the island, and the official 
Balsries reduced ; the appointees of Downing street wish 
no such thing. The colored people generally care nothing - 
about the expenses of government, for they do not have to 
pay them, while they are not advene to high salariea, 
becanse the home government sagaciously dispenses a 
liberal share of the ofBces and patronage among this part 
'of the population. Probably four-fifths of aiW the public 
offices on the islaad are filled by colored people and ne- 
groes. 

It is unnecessary to say that this state of things is beget- 
ting a serious antagonism between the government and the 
country parties, and has alreadv gone far to aUenate the 
latter from their allegiance. It discourages and disgusts 
them. Its more remote tendency is to depreciate the value 
of every kind of property, but especially of real estate ; and 
to promote emigration of capitalists and capital from the 
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island. Multitudes of the oldest and moat respected white 
citizens coiit«mpkt« leaving, and ore casting about for new 
seats. 

I scarcely saw a man who had sot, more or less delibe- 
rately, considered the expediency of abandoning the island. 
Habitual inerbies^ domestic ties, straightened resources, 
ignorance of any means of procuring a support elsewhere, 
and other causes, (Uscourage most of them from entertain- 
ing the purpose long, but in epit« of these diEBculties, there 
has been a constant current of emigration of white persons, 
espetaally the junior members of families, from the island, 
for the last two or three yean, and the proportion is 
increasing monthly. 

!Ilor are the vacancies created by emigration and death, 
supplied by the births in the white families, for there are 
no schools here for instruction beyond the elementary 
branches of an English education, and as soon as a child 
is old enough to receive instruction suitable to the rank 
and position held usually by the Enghsh residents, he has to 
be sent abroad to obtain it. The most of those who leave, 
never return to reside, unless under an appointment from 
the government, for neither business nor prc^es^onal re- 
wards here, holdout to them any inducements. They can 
find more lucrative and suitable employment moat any- 
where else. The consequence is, that the losses from the 
ranks of the whit« population, from whatever cause, are 
not repaired. 
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Of course the loBS of every white man is a Icaa of capital 
to a greater or leas extent, it strengthens the influences 
already operating to depress the price of property, 
increases fadhtdes for the colored people to appropriate it, 
and is hastening that partition of the soil which I have 
supposed necessary to a realization of its highest produc- 
tive power. It ia also hastening a result which I have 
reason to behove the home government anticipate and are 
prepared for — the gradual occupation of the whole island 
by the blacks. They see and know that the two races 
caimot prcBper together, if both are free ; that the superior 
intelligence and advantages of the whites will prevent the 
blacks from acquirmg that independence and self-rebance, 
which are the sinews of enterprise and the basis of 
national prosperity ; and as the blacks are so much the 
more numerous, and enjoy so great an advantage in their 
natural adaptation to the climat« of the tropics, it has been 
wisely determined to surrender the island to them, as soon 
as it can be done consistently with the vested rights of the 
white population. 

But the question arises, What shall follow the introduc- 
tion of a colored Governor into the King's house, a colored 
Chief Justice upon the Queen's bench, a uniform Assem- 
bly of colored representatives, with no white people about, 
to make them ashamed or afraid 3 Will Jammca then 
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She will doubtless progress, but she can never attain the 
height of her prosperitj while she remains a dependance 
of Glreat Britain. 

Any colonial system of government without representa- 
Idon is essentjatly vidous ; the colonial system of Great 
Britain is probably worse than any other, for she has not a 
colony in the world which she has not exhausted, or is not 
rapidly eshaustdng. 

When tie colored people become the proprietors of the 
property, and have to pay high salaries and oppressive 
taxes, their 'relations to the government will be rapidly 
changed, and they will be thrown into the position now 
occupied by the Oountry party. They will clamor for low 
salaries and probably high duties. They will get neither. 
What lies beyond, it is scarcely worth while to speculate 
upon, for before that day Great Britain will inevitably be 
compelled to modify her colonial pohcy so radically, at 
least with respect to her West Indian possessions, as to in- 
troduce elements into the question which cannot now be 
conjectured. Nothing is more probable, in respect to the 
political &te of the island, twenty years hence, than that it 
will be one of the United States of America. 

It can probably be governed more cheaply and to more 
profit by our people tban by any other, and both nations 
will probably discover before that period, that their mutual 
interests may be consulted by the transfer. It is Irom my 
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purpose however, now, to coouder what would be the con- 
Bequences of such an event, for before it can happen, in all 
probability, a new generation will have ta^en the place of 
the present race of freedmen, whose tjMniog and experi- 
«ace will qualify them to take no insi^ficant part in 
shaping the destiny of iTamaica, and of the colored popu- 
lation of the West India islands. 
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Climate— Health. 



In Jamai^ almost every variety of climate may be found 
vithin a day's journey, except the extreme cold. The island 
is Htuated between the parallels of IV" 55' and 18° 31' 
north latitude, about three degrees farther south than 
Havana, but it is traversed from east to west, through its 
whole length, by a range of mountains, varying in height 
from four thousand to eight thousand feet, and by numer- 
ous high ridges inteisecting the other range from north to 
south. These mountains ou the island, with the ocean 
surrounding it, prevent those extremes of heat to which 
this latitude is exposed. I uever found the weather op- 
pressive, though I passed most of my time on the south 
side and in the vicinity of Kingston,, where the ther- 
mometer ranges several degrees higher than upon the 
north side or in the interior. 

In the morning, about half-past nine, a brisk breeze sets in 
fivm the sea, wltich lasts during the day, is always pure 
and soft, and leaves a person who is quiet and not exer- 
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cising, perfectly comfortable. The sun is very hot, and, of 
course, its rays must be careftiUy avoided. A land breeze 
rises when the sun sets, so strong and cool, tbat the inha- 
bitante have to keep their windows, having an inland ex- 
posure, partly !f not entirely closed in their sleeping 
apartmenls. Strangeis would always find this a wise pre- 
caution. 

The average heat at Kingston, which is the hottest point 
upon tiie island, is 80°. It is about ten degrees hotter, on 
an average, in the winter than in the summer, and there 
is a variatioa of about ten degrees in the thermometer in 
the couree of eveiy twenty-four hours. The foUowijig - 
meteorological register was kept at Upper Camp, in the 
suburbs of Kingston, for Sir J. McGregor, and ^ves a 
very authentic and satisfactory view of the climate and 
meteorology of Jamaica. I found it in Henderson's Jamaica 
Almanack for 1850. 



lo, ctTti]quaku felt, i 
S dry dlOo, muderi 



Bon» beavT nln. motUy fij 
Some nlD, genBnJJy flno. 
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Bryan Edwards, writing over fifty years ago, says, " In a 
maritime situation, where I chiefly resided during the 
space of fourteen years, the general medium of heat dur- 
ing the hottest months, from July to November (both in- 
clusive), was eighty degrees on Fahrenheit's thermometer. 
In the other months, viz., from December to May, the 
thermometer ranges from 70° to 80°. The night ^r in the 
months of December and January is sometimes surpris- 
ingly cool. I have known the thermometer so low at sun- 
rise as 69° even in the town of Kingston ; but in the hot- 
test months, the diflferenoe between the temperature of 
noonday and midnight is not more than 5 or 0°." 

There is a very marked difference in temperature be- 
tween the north and south side of the island, and stJll 
more in the beauty and luxuriance of the vegetation. 

The soil is less exposed to the protracted droughts which 
sometimes occur during the winter months on the southern 
coast. This greater abundance of rain is attended with 
its disadvantages. The temperature ismore variable and the 
air less genial, and not so well adapted for invalids as that 
which prevails on the opposite side. The seasons are very dif-' 
ferent also, on the two sides. On the north, winter ranges from 
October to Mareh, and a plentiful supply of rain is distri- 
buted, in small and occasional showers, throughout the 
year. On the south wde, spring may be said to range 
from November to April, summer from May to August, 
and winter from September to October. 
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The chief aitemations of the weather are those whicli 
occur in consequence of rains or of their absencei The 
same periods vary, like tie temperature, with the.locaUty. 
In the mountains, they are esrher, more frequent, and 
more violent than in the lower country. The spring raina 
do not usually set in until May, though, occa^onally, they 
come as early as March or April. 

1 am indebted to Mr. Edward McOeachy, the Crown 
Surveyor of the island, for much important information 
aboilt the physical condition of Jamaica, and, atnotig 
other things, for the following upon the subject of the sea* 
eonsi The usual accouata of tfaem, he t«lk me, do not 
give strangers correct impressions. " So one on the 
island has been more exposed to heat, and cold and wet, 
than I have (Mr. McQeacby has resided in Jamaica thirty 
years), and I am quaUfled to say, that the trials of the wet 
seasons are altc^ether exaggerated. May and October are 
otir usual wet mouths on the south side, where I reside, 
during which periods it often rmns for a whole week with- 
out intermission, then it clears off and the weather is de- 
lightful, with occasional mid-day 'plumps' which last 
about an hour. The mominga and evenings are almost 
always dry and safe for driving or walking. On one ade 
of the island the season of vegetation lasts &om about 
May to December, then it becomes dry. But not so, on 
the norUi nde, which is usually quite wet during; the win- 
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ter months. Variotis parts of the island are wetter or 
diyer^ according to the structore of the country and tiie 
degree of its cultivation, a knowledge of which, will enable 
persons to command at all seasons moat delightfU resi- 
dences." 

It is one of the advantages of a reddence near Kingston 
that at any time in half a day's diive, one can command 
cool weather. I left that city one morning on horseback 
about half-past eight, and drove to Cold Spring Gap, in 
the mountains, about 4,200 feet above tiie level of the 
sea, in five hoars, where I fonnd the weather chilly, and 
was soon glad to descend to a warmer temperatnre. A 
little lower down, the climate is dehghtfid. Bnt nothing 
can be imagined more pictnresqtie than this ride from 
Kingston to Gold Spring. We passed throngh the Hope 
Estate, which was part of the immense ifortnne of ike 
Duke of Buckingham, whose bankruptcy rang throngh 
all the public journals a year or two ago. After riding 
some distance on a road which was botmded on every 
side by the moat Inxuriant tropical vegetation, we came 
to the Middleton CoSee Gitate, which also belonged 
to the Buckingham property. The coffee culture marks 
a lower temperatnre. All these estates he along the sides 
of the mountains. We also drove throngh what is called 
the " Cold Spring Co^ Keld," which is owned in London 
by a Mr. Hamilton, and is said to [4^ace the finest coflee 
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that is talcen into Dv«rpool, where itconimanda 1408. per 
owt. The estate embraces about one hundred acres. 

A liUle farther up we reached New Castle, which is 
about 4,000 feet above the level of the sea, and has been 
selected by the government as a military station, on account 
of its coolness and salubrity ; about 600 men are quart«red 
here. Another hour's drive brought us to Cold Spring Gap, 
about five hundred feet higher. Here we were surrounded 
bj a dense f<^, which prevented our enjoying the scenery, 
and before we got o^ we were overtaken by a shower, 
the common experience of those who make this expediUon. 

The change of temperature and scenery, and vegetation, 
whicli one encounters in pas»iig from Kingston to Cold 
Spring, is so great, that it is difGcult for the viutor to real- 
ize that he is within the tropics. Above New Castle, we 
no longer see the orange or the star apple, but the Ameri- 
can apple, the peach, the strawberry, and other summer 
fmite of the temperate zones, flourish in perfection. At 
and for some distance below New Castle, the nights are 
very cool, and blankets are indispensable at night, and fires 
not unfi^uently. Neither are ever required in Kingston, 
At Cold Spring the thermometer ranges from 65* to 65', 
and it has been observed as low as 44°. There a fire at 
noon-day is comfortable a great part of the year. 

The most dehghtJul climate that can be imagined, is to 
be found back of Kingston, upon an elevation of about 
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2,000 feet, wliere every tropical &uit thrives, and where 
tiie nighta are always cool, and the heat of the day is 
never oppreeave. It wotdd be diScnlt to select a reaidence 
in any part of the globe more healthful and •'more luxuri- 
antly endowed by nature. 

Jamaica is generally a healthy island. It caonot be 
sfud to be Bulgect to any malignant fevers. The yellow 
fever which used to prevail, io^ not visit the island as 
often as it visits New York, and is not more fatal when it 
does come. 

Br. King, pastor of Grey Friars' Church, Glasgow, visited 
Jamaica about a year ago for the health of a member 
of his family, who was consumptive. Since his return, he 
has printed a small volume of his observations, in whkh 
I find the following on the subject I am now contndering, 
and to which he was likely to have given special attention : 

"So far as I could form an opinion from what I witnes- 
sed myself, and learned from my intercourse with physi- 
dans, the estimate generally entertained of the unhealthi- 
nesB of Jamaica greatly exceeds the truth. Many diseases 
very fatal in Britain are unknown there, or they are found 
only in modified and gentle forms. So it is with hooping- 
cough and measlee. The complaint most common in the 
island is fever. In most cases it is slight and transient, 
and occasions little suffering or alarm. It is liable, how- 
ever, to become virulent, especially if persons are so im- 
prudent as to get wet and not change their clothing, or if 
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they make fatiguing journeys in tlie heat of the day, or 
pasB the night in the neighboihood of l^oona and mai'shtfld 
As respects yellow fever, about which so much i^ said here, 
it there rages as aa epidemic at times, but it is far froni 
being a prevalent disease in tlie island. Its characteriatie is 
the 'black vomit,' andlmetwitli different physicians who, 
after prectising for many years, had never seen fever ac- 
companied with tbis symptom. There were some such casea 
at Mont«go Bay when I arrived there, but they were few, 
and I heard of no more of them so long as I was in the 
colony. 

Many of the physicians in the island administer calomel 
and quinine, in very large doses, to all persons affected 
with fever. But others of them condemn this mercurial 
treatment as carried destructively lar ; and they ascribe to 
it much of that debility of constdtution with which a pro- 
portion of the colonists are afflicted, and which is commonly 
charged on the enervating tendency of the climate. 

I could not leani of an instance where an invalid, or 
any of hb friends coming to Jamaica fo spend a angle 
winter had died of fever. Persons affected with pulmonary 
complaints are considered partdcularly secure from its 
attacks." 

Elsewhere, in speaking of the class of invalids most 
likely be benefitted by a visit to Jamaica, be says ; 

" A physician of eminence in the island s^d to me, that 
where hectic fever was strong and constant^ the patient 
■hould not come to Jamiuca, as its warmth would proba- 
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bty increase the fever, and thus prove prejudici&I ; but if 
the pulfie did not indicate much fever , he thought that, the 
patient; even although reduced and enfeebled, bad great 
inducement to make tri^ of tbe colony, as be never found 
any, in tbese circumstaocea, fail of being benefitted by 
making it a temporaiy place of residence." 

There are some precautions however, which need to be 
carefuUy observed by persona from a northern climate visit- 
ing Jam^a. They should be careful not to lay off 
flannel if accustomed to wear it, and to put it on, if they 
are not accustomed to it. A thin flannel next the skin is 
unifcHvily worn by tiie white inhabitants, and is iudis- 
pensible to a stranger. It is unwise to dress too thinly 
over tlaunel. I found many old residents in Kingston 
wearing black cloth coats and pantaloons, and hats all the 
time, and some of them told me they never wore any 
otheT than cloth outer garments. I tried it myself during 
the last week of my stay upon the island, and was not 
conscious of feehng the heat any more oppressive than 
when I wore linen altogether. The strong and steady 
breezes by day and night, make woollen garments a neces- 
saty protection from the sudden changes of temperature lo 
which the surlace of the skin is constantly exposed here. 

To my own countrymen, it may be well enough to say, 
that in preparing to visit this island, it is not worth their 
white to supply themsetvps largely with under clothing, as 
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woollens of all kinds and lineus can b« procured here 
much cheaper than in the United States. 

Strangers should be cautious about sleeping with their 

windows open towards the land. The night air is chilly 

' and damp, and sometimes impregnated with malaria from 

distant marshes and lagoons. It is not however, in mj 

judgment, as dangerous as the night air on the banks of the 



The temptation to indulge in fruit to esceas here, is so 
great as to make a word of caution upon that point not 
superfluous. It is generally supposed that one cannot eat 
too many oranges, for example, and as they abound here in 
perfection, the error becomes as serious as it is common. 
It is never worth while to eat more than two or three 
oranges in the course of a day, and though more may 
sometimes be eaten with impunity, a more free indulgence 
is very apt to induce a feverish and morbid condition of 
the system. Of other fruits, the same temperance needs to 
be observed. All that is required is the exercise of a littJe 
judgment, not forgetting, amid these unaccnstomed boun- 
ties of nature, the proportions of fruit and vegetable diet 
to which your constitution is accustomed. 

Keep out of the sun as much as practicable, and avoid 
of all things, violent and heating exercises until you 
understand the ^mptoms by which your constitution 
reveals \he influence of the climate upon it A stranger 
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who is not accustomed to a yann climate, maj induce a 
dangerous fever by a single excess of tiiis kind. Wet 
clothes are equally to be avoided ; if only dampened by 
the dew, they should be promptly changed. 

Musqiutoes abound in Jamaica, and as soon as the son 
seta, become a serious annoyance. The traveller will do 
well to provide himself in advance, with a good mosquito 
net of a fine texture, with which he can protect himself 
from them entirely. Those to be procured in Jamaica, 
are generally too dense, and affect the orculation of the 

There are so few facilities for travelliDg upon the island, 
that the stranger who wishes to go about much, will do 
well to buy a horse and w^;on immediately upon his 
arrival, at a cost of a couple of hundred dollars. With 
these he can travel when and where he pleases, and if he 
buys judiciously, can sell them when he wishes to, for 
nearly what they cost. The expense of journeying in this 
way will be greatiy reduced, and the comfort propor- 
tionately increased. 

The boarding houses are all kept by colored people. 
The price of hoard ranges from one to two dollars a day, 
in the better class of houses. According to the English 
custom, the boarder pays only for his room and for such 
meals as he otders. Nothing is done here punctually, 
and it is useless to attempt to have meals served at regular 
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and uniform hours. I fouod nothing punctual in Jamaioa 
hut the railroad and the sea and land breezes. 

The following letter, received recently from a gentle- 
man residing in Kingston, whom I have had occasion to 
quol« once or twice before in the course of these pages, 
contains some fiirther information upon many of the points 
to which I have referred, of sufficient interest to justify 
me in inviting to it tie attention of my readers. It will 
be found a useful commentary upon some of the pre- 
ceding chapters, which were all written and printed before 
its receipt. • 

KiNOSTON, Jauaioa, 

23d Sept, 1860. 
Mt Dear Sir : 

• * • * I fggi assured that this " Italy of the 
West," and its proximity to your country, need only to he 
known to induce your men of enterprize to spend a portion 
of their time with us. You know we have perpetual sum- 
mer, and that there is a springing vegetation in every 
month of the year. The products of our soil are very 
varied. I think wheaf^ if cultivated, would succeed. But 
I would refer rather to what is certain, such as Indian com, 
millet, peas of all kinds, sugar, coffee, cocoa, ginger, 
pimento, indigo, cotton, flai: plants, yams, cassedy, arrow 
root, tobacco, a variety of oil-pi'oducing nuts, grap««, figs, 
and all tropical fruits in abundance, for which now there is 
easy aceess to the American market These things, at 
least some of them, coniiuand a high price on the spot. 
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pftrticularly Indian £om; wheat usually selle at from ?6 

cents to $1,26 per bushel For grapee it ia not unusual 
to pay 50 cents per pound. I paid not very long ago, 
#4,50 for a barrel of potatoes. These prices will aurprise 
you when I aver, that two hours a day of work with the 
hoe, will suffice to eniLble a. man \o obtain abundance of 
food for the year. The food of tlie island which is not 
imported, is raised, not by farmei's using implements of 
husbandry, but almost entirely by the middle class of 
negro laborers in the country, who often carry a basket full 
on their heads, 15 or 20 miles to a market. One of your 
small farmers would economize his labor, and biing umilar 
products to market in a cart, cheaper, with a profit of 75 
percent 

I wish we had a large, a very large importation of your 
colored people who have been accustomed to farming. 
Our climate, and whole state of sodety, would suit them 
infinitely better than Liberia, and it would be a cheaper 
course for them to a comfortable home. 

Great baigains of land, with buildings on it, may still 
be had here. The sum expended on the purchase of what 
is called an " improved farm" in the western states, would 
purchase here in many caae?i, a large tract of land with 
buildings. Visitors of every taste, and for every variety of 
object, may probably visit us, now that the way is rendered 
BO easy and pleasant by the steamers. The most beautiful 
secluded retirements in a delightful Italian climate in the 
mount^ns, may be purchased for a trifling amount, say 
from 2 to 3,000 dollars ; but huge tracts of fine land may 
be purchased in many districts for 1 or 2 dollars an acre, 
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and ft comfortftble tiTing nmy be made out of it by a very 
siaall amount of labor. When I consider tbe baidabips 
of settlers in joar new states, with tbe cold, frost, enow 
and damp thej must encounter, and ice-bonnd during' 
many months of the year, I wonder very much that all 
who are not of the most robust frames ot body, do not 
prefer our levels to settle on. 

lliere is an old prejuchce against our cHmate. It aroM 
not amongst the first settlers, who praised it for its delight- 
some salnbrity, bnt amongst those who followed them, m 
reckless, dissipated, over-wrought race, who cherished habits 
which the least reflection wonldhave forbidden, and which 
in these days have almost wholly disa[q)eared. There is a 
great deal of immorally always incident to slave coon- 
tries. We are here, doubtless, subject to disease : to fevers 
pafticularly, but of the meet manageable hind, generally. 
Your fevera are mueh worse, and yonrhability to colds and 
inflammatory attacks very much more I beheve, endanger 
life than our fevers would. To the timid visitors, I would 
safely say, that there is no risk to life in spending a winter 
here, so great as the risk attendant on a winter residence 
in America. I think there iamnch less, and in unmeroos, 
very numerous instances, life is saved and greatly proloi^ied 
to a lai^e class of individuals by residence here. 

To invalids it will be a recommendatiott that we have 
abundance of medical men, of the highest quahficatious 
that British tratningcan confer: men <^ true science, great 
experience, and un&iling assiduitv. You cannot in New 
YcH'k command higher skill I hardly believe. I am un- 
willing to extend this letter, already too long, except to say 
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that vhai I have vritten, I have carcfolly considered, feel- 
ing the responsibility of a recommendation which if not 
nell founded, might expose mo to reproach. I feel strong 
partiality to the country after a residence in it of upwards 
of IT years, and so much do I hke the climate, that I feel 
the greatest repugnance to change it, unless for the impor- 
tant consideration of education to my boys, whom I intend 
to remove from England to America, that they may be 
nearer to me, and pay me or I pay them, a visit during 
the holidays, once or twice a year. I feel that by our easy 
access to your country, the value of property, and the 
advantages generally of a residence here, are very greatly 
increased. Beheve me to be. 

My dear sir. 

Very truly yonts, 
Wm, Wbmtsb Abbebson. 
John Biqelow, Esq. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

CONCLUSION. 

ALtENATIDH OF LAND. 

Theeib are some difHcutties attending the alienadoD of 
land, in Jamaica, which tend to prevent its sale k> small 
capitalists. In the first place, .many of the owners re«de 
abroad and have to be consulted before their island agents 
can negotiate. In tlie next place, the estates are very 
hable to be involved in an entail in some way, so that the 
fee cannot be transferred. Then the tJUea sometimes nm 
back through a l6ng series of years, and their esamination 
involves considerable expense oftentimes, and as English 
conveyancers have to be employed and paid English mea- 
sure, the tax for conveying property, is something of a dis- 
couragement to the purchase of small freehold properties. 
When the title of a largo estate is in a resident who wishes 
to sell the whole or parts of it, the matter is very much sim- 
pUfied, for he can have the title to himseifi properly au- 
thenticated, and then all who purchase under him take no 
risks agwnat which it is not very easy to be insured, 
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Foreigners, however, should bear in mind that no title to 
real property can vest in them, under any cireumstanc«a, 
without they have taken out letters of naturalization, un- 
der the great aeai of the Governor of the island. To 
obtain these " letters," an oath of allegiance to the govern- 
ment of Great Briton must be taken. As many of my 
countrymen have manifested some inclination to purchase 
winter residences in Jamaica, they may feel an interest in 
seeing the laws which define the terms upon which aliens 
may hold a title to real estate here. They are as follows : 

" 35 Car, 2d, c 3. — It shall be lawfiil for the Governor, 

by instrument under the broad seal of this island, to make 
any ^en or foreigner, who shall come to settle and plant 
in this island, having first taken the oath of allegiance, to 
be to all intents and purposes fully naturalized, and every 
such person so approved and named in such letters patent, 
shall, by virtue of this act, have and enjoy, to himself and 
his heirs, such immunities and rights of and unto laws and 
privileges of this island, in as full and ample manner as 
any natural bom subjects of the Crown have or enjoy 
within the same, as if he had been bom within any of the 
realms or dominions of England." 

" 13 Geo. 3d, c. 14. — It shall he lawful for any person, 
being a foreigner, or an alien, to lend money at lawful in- 
terest, upon the security of any freehold or leasehold 
estates in this island, and to hold the same as an efiectual 
security for the money lent" 
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" lb. sec. 2. — Oq forfeiture of any such sectmtj made to 
such fijreigoer or alien, and the non-payment of tlie moDey 
BO lent or due thereon, at the time therein eUpnlated, the 
legal estate upon which such mortgage shall have been 
granted, shall from thenceforth become vested in the pre- 
sident of the conndl, the speaker of assembly and the 
chief justice of this island, for the time being, upon such 
trustH, and for such uses, intents and pinposes as shall be 
expressed in the original conveyances (h secmities made to 
the foreigner, or alien, for the money lent, and it shall be 
lawful for every auch foreigner or ahen, hia heirs, execu- 
tors, administrators or assigns, to bring and prosecute by 
him or his lawfnl attumey, his action or bill, in any cDurt 
of law or equity in this island, in the names of the tni»- 
lees before mentJoned, for the recovery of the money lent 
and due upon such securities, by sale or otherwise, as 
effectually as natural subjects may do; and such tntstees 
are hereby reqiured to allow their names to be used in 
bringing or prosecnting such actions or bills for the pur- 
poses aforesaid. Provided always, that no such foreigner 
or alien, shall, by any means whatever, be entitled to ob- 
tain, or enter into the actual poeaeasion of any auch lands 
or estates, or to foreclose the equity of redemption thereof." 

It will be perceived that an alien may take a mortgage, 
but upon a forfeiture and sale, the property cannot come to 
him. The proceeds, as far as they go to the satisfaction of 
his ctum, will be paid to him, but the properly Temaios in 
the custody of ex-officio trustees, indicated by the statute. 
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A profesaionat fiiend, residing in Jam^ca, whom I con- 
enlted about the best mode for atiens to get an interest in 
real property here, sent me the following suggestions in & 
note containing the above extracts from the statute. They 
may- be relied upon, as far as they go. 

" It appears to me that Americans desirous of obtaining 
an interest in land here, ought to hold it in the name of a 
British subject, resident in America, in whom they have 
fall confidence, who might, if required, give them the far- 
ther security of a mortgage for a sum equal to the price, 
taken on such terms as to render the sale as easy and direct 
as possible. It would not be necessary ta register the 
mortgage, unless by the death of the holder of the land 
without an heir or devisee capable of executing a convey- 
ance, it should become necessary to realize the value of the 
property by a sale under the mortgage. To obviate any 
perplexity from the death of the holder of the land, it 
might be desirable to have two holders, so that in case of 
the death of one, the title might survive to the other. 

It is a pity that any such indirect course should be i«- 
quisite, and I believe that similar difSculties as to such 
holdings exist in all countries. It is considered a necessary 
pohcy. 

A respectable aUen might, I think, be at all times safe 
from molestation to his title under the justice and gene- 
rosity of our public officers. The moral sense of the com- 
mnnity would be outraged, beyond endurance, were any 
. Uttempt made to invoke the letter of the law to deprivo 
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Kn atieo of what was hooestiy his. Tbiok for & moment 
of ike reprisals it would provoke gainst British subjects 
holding land in America, as many do with all safety, con- 
trary to the letter of your laws. Your worthy citizens, 
would, I am sure, consider it infamous, as we would, to dis- 
turb such a holder. 

Such a management, however, of the title, as I have 
suggested may be preferred by cautious people, 

I mentioned British subjects resident inAmerioa, as the 
proper intermediate holders of such property, but your 
countrymen who come, desirous of settling amongst us for 
, temporary purposes, would in very few cases be at a lose to 
find safe holders of their interests in land amongst the 
Mends they would make here." 

Were aliens permitted to hold property here, it is pro- 
bable that the United States would very soon furnish 
white laborers in sufficient quantities to show the agri- 
cultural capabilities of the island ; but there are very few, if 
any Americans worth having as fellow citizens, who would 
renounce their native country and take the oa& of alle- 
giance lo any foreign sovereign, I have no doubt, how- 
ever, in my own mind, that the title of an American 
purchaser in good feith, and his heirs, esecutora and as- 
signs, would be as fully protected in Jamaica as in the 
United States, during the continuance of peace between 
the two coontries. If a war should occur, it would be 
unsafe tu reckon upon a continuance of such protection. 
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The alienation and mana^iDent of property incurs the 
following government expenses: 

Every nioi%age for £200, pays a stamp duty of £1 ; 
ft mortgage for £1,000, pays £4; for £3,600, payB £10; 
and for £d,000, pays £16. 

A teaae, where the yearly rent b lesB than £100, pays 
a stamp duty of 10s ; when over £200 and under £300, 
it pays £1 ; where it exceeds £1,000, it pays £3. 

Leases of waste and uncultdvat«d lands, to the poor or 
laboring classes, for terms not beyond three lives, or ninety- 
nine yeara, are esempt from these duties. 

Powers of attorney pay the following stamp duties : 

To recover debts, or for the sale of property, £l 

To manage a pen, plantation or sugar estate, £3. 

If only a place of residence, moorland, or both, £l 6b. 

Any other kind of power, £l. 



The facilidea of communicatiou and correspondence 
between Jamaica and New York, have been greatly in- 
creased within the past two years. There are now four 
first class steamers, of from 1,200 to 2,000 tons, running 
from New York to Chagres, alt of which stop, both going 
out and returning, at Kingston. The line that was first 
established, owed its existence to the enterprise of J. 
Howard dt Sou, shippiDg merchants, of New York d^. 
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who dii%cted the Crescent Gty, then nmniiig to Ghagres, 
to adopt Kingston as a coahng depot She made her first . 
viwt to the island in the month of December, 1848. . 
Shortly after, the more splendid steamer Empire Ci^, of 
2,000 tons, was completed and put upon the line, since when 
there haa been an uninterrupted semi-monthly communi- 
cation. Almost immediately after this hne was established, 
our govenmient contracted mth the proprietors, for the 
carriage of the mails between the two porta ; wnce when, 
the intercourse between the United States and the British 
West India islands has been growing daily more intimate. 

Two more first-class steamers have been placed on this 
route, by Measrs. Howland & Aspinwall, of New York, 
witliin the past year, making four in all, by which a sure, 
safe, and punctual conveyance between the two countries is 
always at command. The fare in these steamers, either 
way, for first cabin, $100 ; for second cabin, t60 ; and for 
steerage, ISO. 

Hie voyages average about six days. No instance has 
yet occurred, I beheve, of any steamer being over seven 
days in gomg either way. 

POBT-OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 

There is a general post office in Kiogston, and there are 
fbfty-two other provincial offices. There is but one dwly 
mail, and that is crrried between Kingston and Spanish- 
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town. Moile are despstcbed from Kingston every Monday 
and ThuTsdfty afternocms, at balf-past fire o'clock, to all 
parts of the island. The return m^ arriTe« on Wednes- 
dajB and Saturdays, and deKvered at nine A. M., makimg 
tno conntiy maik per week. A letter not exceeding half 
an oonce, to be ccMiveyed not exceeding 60 miles, is charged 
8 cents, over 60 miles and tinder 100, 12 cents, over 100 
and under 200, 16 cent». 

HKW8P4PEBS. 

There are two daily newspapers published in Jamuca^ 
both nt Kingston. Ute oldest is the Kingston journal, 
established in I8S8, and edited bj Robert Jordan and 
Robert Osborne, both colored men. This is the o^an of 
the government, and its pn^rietors are printers for the As- 
sembly. They are both also membeiB of that body. 

The Colonic Standard is the name of the other daily. 
It was established in 1849, by W. Giirod, a taknted and 
energetic Engliriiman, who was formerly the editor of 
another once popular journal, the Kingston Dispatch, 
which he left in conseqnence of a difference of opinion 
with his associate, and which has become extinct The 
Standard is the organ of the conntry party, and devoted 
to the advocacy of a protective tarifi^ reduction of salaries 
Mid the importation of labor from Africa. Mr. Girod is a 
good scholar and a vigorous writer, but rather an incaa- 
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tions politadau. He also occupies a seat in the Assembly. 
There are tbree semi-weekly juumala printed in Jamaica, 
the Cornwall Chronicle, at Montego Bay, established in 
IY8I, of which Alexander Hohnea is editor; the Oomioall 
Courier, at Falmouth, established in 1832, and edited by 
' Edward Bums : and the Faimonth Post, at the aame 
place, established in 1835, and edited by John Costello. 

The highest circulation of the dailies, is from 600 to 800. 
That of the provincials in more limited. 

All these papers are tinder the editorial mant^ment of 
cultivated men, and the original articles very uniformly, 
betray a degree of taste and scholarship which is rarely to 
be found in American journalism. But their columns are 
chiefly filled with extracts from English journals, and ac- 
counts of what is doing " at home," by which the stranger 
may perceive at once, that Jamaica has a tran^tory and 
dependent populatjoo, and that she inspires among them 
no feeling of nationally or sentdment of home. 
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APPENDIX A. 
A ViBiT TO THB Empebor OP Haiti. 

" On my arrival at Portau-Prince, my first care was to 
ask M. Raybaud (the French consul,) to present me to the 
man who at the present moment, is the centre of attrac- 
tion, admiration and envy in this remote portion of the 
globe. Atler a delay of a few days, M. Raybaud informed 
me that the desired interview would be granted, and that 
it had been arranged that it should take place on the fol- 
lowing day. At the appointed tame we went to the Palace. 
This edifice, which was in former times the residence of 
the governors of St. Domingo, assumes an imposing and 
even royal apptearance when compared with the wretched 
hovels of which the rest of the town is composed. In 
point of fact, however, it would be considered very medi- 
ocre in any country where architecture has made some 
progress. The palace is very low, being composed of only 
one story, raised a few feet from the ground, and approach- 
ed by four or five steps, which extend all around the edi- 
fice. A court whieh is railed m; and in which the Em- 
peror passes a review of his troops evety Sunday, reminds 
one vaguely of that of the Tuilleries. On entering the palace 
we were shown into a waiting room, which I examined 
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with ttttendoo. The floor is in white mttrble, the ^mitnre 
in black hair-cloth and straw. On a richly carved table 
appeared a beautifoi bronze clock, lepresenting the araoB 
of Haiti — namely, a palm-tree surrounded with fascines of 
pikee and surmounted with the Fbiygian cap. The walb 
were decorated with two fine portr^ta, hung so as to cor- 
respond with each other. The one represents the celebra- 
ted French conyentionist, the Abbe Gregoire, and the 
other the reigning Emperor of Haiti. The former is the 
work of an European artist ; the latter does honor to the 
talent of a mulatto artist, the Baron Colbert I shonld, 
perhaps, have remarked more, if my attention had not 
been attracted by the step of bis Majesty in the neighbor- 
ing apartment, into which we were presently ushered. 
This apartment is hung with the portraits of aU the great 
men of Haiti, and it is in it that the grand receptions are 
given. We immediately approached his Majesty, who waa 
dressed iu a handsome gi'een uniform, irreproachable either 
in material or form. He wore two gold epaulettes orna- 
mented with two silver stars; a jjio^ite, provisionally orna- 
mented with crystal, decorated his breast. He had a sword 
by his side, ajid carried hia hat in his hand. He com- 
menced by gi^Tng US a very cordial shake of the hand. 
He then sat down on a fauteuil, and waited with appear- 
ance of confusion and timidity, tall M. Raybaud addressed 
him. We had, at his invitation, sat down upon chaiis. The 
consul, after mentioning my name and profession, inform- 
ed the Emperor that I had come to visit his empire simply 
from motives of curiosity and amusement, and that it 
would have been a great disappointment to me if I had 
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beeii obHged to leave the island without having had the 
honor of being received by his Majesty. To this speech, 
I added, ' Sire, it was the only object of my voyage,' at 
tLe same time half rising from my seat. The Kniperor 
ijnitated my movement, and thanked me, adding at the 
same time, ' I have already had the pleasure of seeing this 
gentleman at the review on Sunday.' It was now my turn to 
offer my thanks for this flattering reminiscence. The con-- 
versation continued in the same mamier for about twenty 
minutes. When we rose to take our leave of the Em- 
peror, he again shook hands with us. Three salutations 
oo our part, and as many on his, concluded the ceremony. 
" Faiistin Soulouque ia completely black, but his fea- 
tures have not by any means, that savage and hideous 
form which ignorance attributes to the negroes of pure^ 
African origin. On the contrary, his features are pleasing, 
and there is a peculiar sweetness in his smile. Though 64 
years of age, he does not appear to be more than 50. In 
height he is middle-sized. His breast ia large and project- 
ing, his shoulders broad, and his haunches clumsy, like 
those for which Louis XVIII was peculiar. From the 
regularity of his features, his profile looks like that of a 
Roman Emperor. When standing, his corpulence makes 
him appear little. Though naturally taciturn, he is always 
dignified and choice in his words. It is right to rectify an 
error which attributes to him an entire ignorance of the 
French language. In my presence he spoke very correctly, 
and without any mixture of creolicisms. He has also 
been accused of not being able either to read or right. 
The truth is, that he signs his name legibly, and even in 
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cases of ueceesity writes letters, and besides that, he reads 
every eTeiuDg, without the aid of a secretary, && new his- 
tory of Haiti, which has just been pubbf&ed by M. Modioli, 
a native of much merit, and has recently been created a 
baron. He is greatly annoyed at the caricatures of him 
published in die Paris Charivari, and the jokes of the 
press in general. On this point he is susceptible to an in- 
credible extent. 

" Faustin Soulouque is of tiie most humble origin. He 
was bom a dave on the property of M, Viallet This 
gentleman, who is an European, has been pointed out to 
me. He has succeeded in escaping all the revolutionary 
storms which have agitated this country, and at present 
is an inhabitant of Port-au-Prince, The Emperor Sou- 
louque having one day recently met him, went up to him 
and said, ' Although I am an Emperor to the rest of the 
world, I cannot but look upon you as my master,' ' And 
I,' replied M. Viallot, ' consider myself as your subject,' 
How strange are human deatbies I 

" At the period of the evacuation of Haiti by the French, 
the emancipated slave entered as a soldier the army of 
General DessaUues. From step to step, he rose to the rank 
of colonel, and he held that rank at the period of the fall of 
the President Boyer, a grave event, in which tiie present 
Emperor was not at all implicated. From this taciturnity — 
a quality which among tJie blacks is considered to denote 
the most approved wisdom and discretion — he was admit- 
ted into the secret of the several conspiracies which suc- 
ceeded each other from 1843 to 1847. Having been 
created a general of divimon under Richer, he only owed 
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tis election as Emperor to the accident of hig name having 
been mentjoned in the Senate at the moment when the 
votes were divided between two candidates, neither of 
whom had a sufBcient majority. He then became the 
means of conciliation between the parties. The blacks 
voted for him on account of his ebony akin, the mulattos 
because they thought they had no reason to fear the am- 
biljon of one who had till then been quite unknown. But 
the latter were not long in discovering that they had ^ven ' 
to themselves a master, and not a flexible instrument. 
Hence proceeded the sanguinary events of the month of 
April, 1846. 

" Soulonque triumphed in consequence of his display- 
ing a terrible eneigy of character. His victory was dis- 
graced by some frigbt^l executions. Perfidious counsel- 
lors drove him into a course of vengeance, speaking of 
nothing less than exterminating the whole colored race, who 
form the fifth of the population of Haiti. In this state of 
matters, the consul-general of France acquired for ever the 
gratitude of humanity. In the midst of the bails which 
whistled through the streets of Portrau-Prince, he repaired 
to the chief of the state, and succeeded, after reiterated 
efibrts,'in obt^ning from him an amnesty, which excluded 
only twelve persons whose safety had been already secured. 
In departing with the good news M. Raybaud said to Sou- 
louque, ' President, of all the persons here present, I am 
the only one who does not depend on you, and my opinion 
should appear to you at least the most disinterested. 
Many of these pereona (pointing to the instigators of the 
crime,) excite your resentment as much as poeiabie, and 
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drive you to the most aangiiioaiy measures, without io the 
least troubUng themselves about the opinion that will be 
entertaioed of you beyond this island.' These last words 
made the greatest impression on the mind of Soulouque, 
and the hand of the conqueror, ready to strike the con- 
quered, was an'ealed by this appeal to the tribunal of civil- 
ized nations, Soulouque for the last two years was princi- 
pally occupied in re-conquering the Spanish part of the 
s island, erected into the Dominican Republic, when, to the 
surprise of the European press, he was proclaimed Emperor. 
People have generally agreed in saying that he did not 
solicit this advancement ; and, at any rate, he did not yoke 
himself a plagiarist of an idea which has always been 
attributed to another President 

" The name of Emperor expresses nothing Napoleon-like 
at Haiti ; it supposes only an authority better respected 
than that of President, and recalls to the Haitians the 
popular recollection of Dessalinea, who, in reward to the 
services rendered to hia country, had been proclaimed Em- 
peror. The following is, in few terms, the way in which 
the change in the form of government was brought 
about : — A certain number of military and civil citizens 
addressed, on the 20th of August, 1849, a petitioato the 
Chamber of Representatives, demanding that the title of 
Emperor should bo conferred on his excellency the Pred- 
dont Soulouque. General Vil Luban, commandant of the 
garrison of Porl^u-Prince, expressed the same wish, as 
weU as tJie principal officers present in the capital. On the 
26th, tiie Chamber took c(^izance of the petition, ap- 
proved it, and transmitted it on the same day to the Sen- 
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ate, who gave it their Banctdon. Not a voice was rwsed in 
defence of the espiriDg republic. On the 2eth, the two 
great powers of the State conveyed hia promotdon to Sou- 
louq^ue, accompanied with a crown and a croes, and ex- 
pressed their devotJoD in the most monarchical terms. 
The coup d'etat, if such it be, was accompanied with the 
legal forms, and met with no opposition anywhere. The 
constitution was immediately put into harmony with the 
new order of things. Such as it is at present, it guaran- 
tees the essential rights of citizens, and leaves, in appeal^ 
ance, little latitude of arbitraiy proceedings. Unfortunately, 
here, as elsewhere, practice continually contradicts theory. 
Entering completely into bis imperial role, Faustin I. did 
not delay creating orders and titles of nobility. He is 
greatly honored for his conception, so favorably received 
by the HfutJans, who, amongst other resemblances to theii 
former ruleis, have always been as vain as cocks. There 
are at present two orders in the empire — the military order 
of St Faustin, and the civil order of the Legion of Honor, 
The Emperor proclaimed himself the grand master, and 
has made grand crosses, and conunandeis and. knights. 
The titles are those of princes, dukes, counts, barons and 
knights. The princes and the dukes have been chosen 
amongst the generals of division and the vice admirals; 
the counts amongst the generals of brigade and the rear- 
admirals ; the barons amongst the adjutant generals, the 
colonels and captains in the navy ; the knights amongst 
the lieutenant coloneb and commanders of the navy. An 
assimilation of grades has been in some measure estab- 
lished between the dvil and the military functionaries. 
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The senatois, the representatives, the judges, the BUperior 
officers of tie customs, &c., are all barouB. For the wo- 
men, besides the feminine of the titles accorded to the 
men, there esdats the special title of Marehioness. The 
firet ordinance decrees the creation of four princes and 
fifly-seven dukes. The princes, named at the same time 
Marshals of the Empire, were the Generals Kerrot, La- 
larre, Souf&aud and Bobo. They receive, with the title of 
Most Serene Highness, that of Lord. To the ducal quality 
is attached the title of His Grace, and the name of some 
locality. From this after circmnstance arise the denomi- 
natioDB which have led astray tJw European and American 
journals. Thus Gen. Gefirai-d is Duke of the Table, Gen. 
Luiding, is Dute of Marmalade, Gen. Segrattier, Duke of 
Frose-Bonbon, Gen. Alberti, Duke of Lemonade, &c But 
the Table, Marmalade, Frose-Bonbon, Lemonade, &c., are 
all places marked in the ancient geography of the country. 
King Christopher already made use of them for the same 
purpose as Soulouc[Ue, and wittily said, ' The French, when 
tliey laugh at my Marmalade and Lemonade, forj^t that 
they have amongst themselves det Poia and des Bouillon,^ 
These two illustrious names are certainly lost in the dark- 
ness of times ; but have we not seen in our own day M. 
Salvandy dearous of being called Count de Chante-Merle i 
The princes and dukes are all grand crosses of the order 
of St Faustin, and all have the grand cordon of the Le- 
gion of Honor. Another ordinance produced at once 
ninety-one counts. ITiey are all styled Excellency, and 
their titles, like those of the dukes, are taken &om different 
localities. Thus we have, amongst others, the Count dela 
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Serinque, the Count de Guepes, the Count de Diamant, 
the Count de Perches, the Count de la Bombarde, Ac 
AU the counts are commanders of the order of St. Faustin 
and officers of the Le^on of Honor. More prodigal of 
his favors as he descends in the scale of aristocracy, the 
Emperor has created an innumerable mass of barons and 
knights. Louis XIV, in the midst of his splendors, did 
not perhaps imagine as many honorary changes as the 
Emperor Faustin. Amongst his household, £gure a grand 
almoner, a grand master of the pantry, a grand marshal 
of the palace, a quarter master, gentlemen of honor, go- 
vernors of the royal palaces and castles, pages, masters of 
ceremonies, librarian, heralds at arms, &c. The Empress 
Adelina has likewise her household, which is composed 
of a grand almoner, two ladies of honor, two tire-women, 
fifty-sis ladies of the palace, twenty-two ladies of the cha- 
pel, (all duchesses, counteises, baronesses, ladies of knights, 
or marchionesses,) chamberlains, grooms, pages, ifec. The 
imperial princess, Madame Olivia Faustin, possesses an 
equally brilliant household. Her gouvemaote b Madame 
le Chevalier de Bonheur. The costume of the nobility 
has been regulated vrith particular care. The princes, 
dukes and counts must wear white tunics, the barons red 
coats, and the knights blue coats. They are, moreover, 
distinguished by the number of plumes in their hats. The 
princes have nine, the dukes seven, the counts five, the 
barons three and the knights two. An ordinance deeress 
in minute terms the etiquette of the court The gentlemen 
must appear in uniform ; the ladies in Aill dress. ' The 
nobles ([uard their swords,' the ordonnance says, ' as their 
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finest ornament.' The tabouret is reserved for tlie ptinees 
and princesses, the dukes and duchesses, whilst folding 
c]!mi8 are allowed to counte and couDtcsses, barons and ba- 
ronesses, knights and their ladies. Soulouque is actively 
occupied in raising Haiti to the height of the ancient mo- 
narchies of Europe. Ideas of war engage him withont 
intermission — a brave soldier, be is determined to effitce 
the defeat of Azud, where a few hundred Dominicans, pro- 
fiting by the inaction of the Haitian army, gained an easy 
victory. Two war steamers have been ordered in Europe. 
The campaign is te open next month. The chances ap- 
pear very bad for St. Domingo, the population of which is 
only about 150,000, whilst that of Haiti is upward of 
600,000. The unfortunate republic has already in vain 
appealed to tlie protection of Prance and England, and 
now BoUdts the intervention of a power of the second order, 
Beduced to extremities, she may cast herself into the arms 
of the United States ; such an eventuality might occasion 
grave compUcations. What especially encourages Sou- 
louque in his warlike projects is, that the excellent sale of 
coffee, the principal article of export, increases greatly the 
resources of this year. The system of monopoly intro- 
duced by the minister of finance, M. Solomon, has been 
crowned with complete success, however contrary it may 
appear to sound notions of pohtdcal economy. The ordi- 
nary revenue (A Haitd is valued at about £240,000 ; offi- 
cial situations are pud accordingly. The Emperor re- 
ceives about £3,200 a year, the Empress from £1,000 to 
£1,200, the three ministers have each a httle less than 
£120 a year as their salary. The French indemnity 
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weighs heavily on the budget The clergy ewsta very little ; 
there are not more than forty-eight priests in the whole 
bounds of the empire. People have been mistaken when 
they spoke of the influence of the Jesuits at the court of 
Port-au-Prince. The Haitian territory is closed against all 
monastic orders. The Vicar Apostolic, the Abbe Cesaens, 
who baa been represented as the t^nt of the diaciplea of 
Loyola, strictly confines himself to the religious duties of 
his chaise. As for the authority of the ministers, it is to 
be wished that it were somewhat greater. They are men 
of acknowledged merit. M. Duiresue, minister of foreign 
afiairs, of the interior, of war and of marine, would shine 
in the moat civilized countries. He is a clear mulatto. M. 
Solomon, minister of finance and of commerce, and M. 
Francisque, minister of justice and of worahip, are jet 
black. In conclusion, and to resume my general impren- 
sioQB of Hmti, I must say, that I found the elements of 
civilisation in a country which has been supposed to be 
completely plunged in barbarism. In all social relations, 
I have only had to congratulate myself on the character of 
the inhabitants. The highways afforded a security which 
appears fabulous. In the towns, I met all the charms of 
civilized life. The graces of the ladies of Portrau-Prince 
will never be effiwed from my recollection," 
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APPENDIX D. 

In estimating the policy wliich England is puisuing 
towards the island of Jam^ca, it m necessaiy to have in 
the mind some proximate notion of the magnitude and 
productive power of her colonial posaeasions, over wlHch 
governmental control has to be exerted. Por the convenience 
of my readers I have compiled the following statement of 
their extent, population, and resources from R. Mont- 
gomery Martin's elaborate work on " The British Colo- 
nies." 

TxRnoRiAL Extent a.sd Pofitlation. 

In Asia — Bengal, Madras, Bombay, Scinde, the N. W. 
provinces of Hindostan, the Punjaub, Assam, Arracan, 
Savoy, Tenasserim, Weliesley Province, and Malacca ; the 
Islands of Ceylon, Penang, Singapore, Labuafi, Hong- 
Kong ; area, (in round numbeis,) seven hundred thousand 
square miles ; population about one hundred and twelve 
million. In addition to this territoty actually belonging 
to the British erown in Asia, there are tributaiy states, 
extending over half a millioa square miles, and eont^ning 
more than fifty million people. 
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In North America. — ^The Canadaa, (Upper and Lower,) 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Cape Breton, and the 
Islands of Prince Edward, Newfoundland, and Vancou- 
ver's and Queen Charlotte ; with an area of more than 
half a million of square miles, and two millionB inhabit- 
ants. We have alao on the continent of North America, 
the territories belonging to and under the control of, the 
Hudson's Bay Company, extending &om the'nortbem lion- 
tJer of Canada to the Frozen Ocean, and from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, which comprise upwards of three milhons 
square miles, and a population of about one hundred 
and twenty thousand, 

Ih Sodth America. — Demarara, Essequibo, and Ber- 
bice ; Honduras and the Falkland Islands. Area about 
two hundred thousand square miles, poputataou one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand. 

Ih thb West Indies. — The Islands of Jamaica, the 
Caymans, Trinidad, Tobago, Barbadoes, St Vincents, Gre- 
nada, Antigua, St. Lucia, Dominica, St. Christophers, 
Nevis, Montserrat, Anguilla, Tortola, and the Vii^in Islands, 
Providence and the Bahamas, and the Bermudas. Area 
about twenty thousand square miles; population nearly 
one million. 

In Afhioa. — The Cape of Good Hope and Natal, the 
the Mauritius and Seychelle Islands, Aden, (in Arabia,) 
Sierra Leone, the Gambia, Capo Coast Castle, Accra, and 
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Annaiaaboe, the Islands of St Helena and ABcension. 
Area four biindred thousaod square miles; population 
eight hundred thousBiid. 

In AusTKAUA. — The great Island' of Austmlia, or 
New Holland, which contdna the settlementa of New 
South Wales, Port Philip, South Austraha, Western Aus- 
tralia or Swan Biver, Northern Australia or Port Eeung- 
toD, Van Dieman's Island, New Zealand, Norfolk Island, 
and the Auchland Islands. Area more than three million 
square miles ; population half a million, of whom 325,000 
are Europeans and their descendants. 

In Eubope. — Gibraltar, Malta, Gozo, Corfu, Cephalo- 
nia, Zante, Santa Maura, Ithaca, and Cerigo in the Medi- 
terranean, and Heligoland in the German Ocean. Jersey, 
Guernsey, Aldemey, and Snrk, have been held as fiefe of 
the Crown unce the reign of William the Conqueror. 
The area of these territories and dependencies is about fif- 
teen hundred square miles ; population nearly half a mil- 
Total area, tight million square miles; population 
about one hundred and twenty million. • * • * 

In British North America there are about two miUiou 
white inhabitants, of whom six hundred thousand are of 
French descent, and the reminder of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. There are also about one hundred thousand Indians 
in the territories confided to the management of the Hud- 
son's Bay Company. 
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In Soutli Africa, the BritiBb subjects are Dulicb, 
English, Hottentots, Ci^res, &e. At the lile of Fmic« 
and Seychelles, prindpally French ; at Aden, Arabs ; on 
the west coast of Africa, n^roes. 

In Austj'alia there are about three hundred and 
twenty-five thousand of the Anglo-Saxon race, and no 
other European blood ; there are probably one hundred 
thousand N^ew Zealanders, a fine race; and scattered 
savage hordes in Australia. At Gibraltw there is a medley 
of many Mediterranean and African racce. At Malta, a 
peculiar population, partaking of the characteristics of the 
various nations under whose dominion the island has 
passed. In the Ionian Islands, the inhabitants are princi- 
pally Oreelc, witii some Venetian blood ; in Hehgobmd, 
Germans, and in the Norman, or Channel Idands, French. 
The languages spoken throughout the British empire, are 
English, French, Italian, Dutch, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Greek, Persian, Arabic, Maltese, Chinese, Armenian, Hin- 
doostanee, Bengallee, Mahrattd, Tamul, Teloogoo, Car- 
natJca, Ooria, Singale, Malay, Burmese or Assamese, 
Hottentot, Kaffre, N^fro, New Zealand, and various bar- 
barous unwritten tongues. There are about fi,000,000 
Christians in our foreign possessions, including the Luth- 
eran, Latin, Greek, and Syrian Churches. There are about 
60,000,000 Hindoos, profesMng the religion of Brabm 
or Brahma; about 20,000,000 Mohammedans; about 
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10,000,000 Budhiate or Jains, a small ntimber of the 
Zoroaster creed, and the remainder are idolaters of various 
descriptions. * * * * • • * 

Eetimatiiig the whole population of the British empire 
at 130,000,000, not more than 26,000,000 consume flesb 
abimdantly ; about 10,000,000 eat of it sparingly; 
24,000,000 oocaMonaily partake of it, and 70,000,000 
live principally on v^etables and &L Wheat, oats, and 
barky eonstitnte tlie principle gramnivoroua food of about 
34,000,000 ; potatoes, pulse, and other vegetables, of 
about 16,000,000; and rice, maize, millet and several 
minor grains, of about 80,000,000 people. With regard 
to fermented or distilled drink, about 10,000,000 use wine 
frequendy, 25,000,000 malt liquors, 36,000,000 distilled 
liqaora, and about 60,000,000 confine themselves chiefiy 
to aqueous beverages. About one half the population of 
the British empire reside within the temperate, and the 
other half within the torrid zone. * * * * 

The whole sums voted by Parliament for the eivU ex- 
penditure of the colonies in 1840, derived from the reve- 
nues of Great Britain, were, in round numbers — ^Bahamas, 
£300 ; Bermuda, £4,000 ; Prince Edward Island, £2,- 
000; Western Coast of A&ica, £13,000; Western Aus- 
tralia, £Y,400; Port Eswngton, or Northern Australia, 
(about to be abandoned,) £l,700 ; New Zealand, £20,- 
000; Heligoland, £1,000; Falkknd Islands, £5,700; 
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Hong Kong, £28,000 ; Labuan, £10,000 ; Governors and 
others is the West Indies, £18,000 ; St Helena and re- 
tired servants of East India Corapasy, £17,000. Total, 
£128,000, Clei^ in North America, £11,S00 ; Indian 
Department, Canada, £14,000 ; Justices or Stipendiaiy 
Magistrates in the West Indies, Mauritiua, tbc, £41,000 ; 
Mihtda and volunteers in Canada, £6,000 ; Bmigration 
department, £18,000; Cobnial office, £37,000. Total, 
£133,000. Thus, it will be seen, that the total civil 
charges of the whole of our colonies delrayed out of the 
home eichequer, directly or indirectly, permanently or 
temporarily, is about a quarter of a million sterUng. 

The people of British India provide the whole of the 
dvit and mihtary charges of Hindoostan, defray annually 
the ejipenses of twenty to thirty thousand of the Queen's 
troops ; the cost of the Court of Diredora of the East In- 
dia Company in Leadenhall street, and of the India Board 
in Westminster, The convict expenditure in Australia 
and Bermuda, is about £225,000 a year, but this outlay 
results from vice and crime in the United Kingdom, and is 
not chargeable to our colonies. The total mihtaiy cost iot 
the pay and commissariat of the Queen's troops in all our 
colonies was, for the year 1847, say, £1,503,059, commis- 
sariat, £670,142— £2,174,059, Of tiis sum, £603,718 
was for the Cape of Good Hope, during the Caffre war. 
In some of the colonies there are local corps, as in U~ 
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West ^dies, Ceylon and Malta. There are militia corps 
in several of out settlements ; those of our North Ameri- 
can colonies compose 339,139 men. • « * 

• * * The shipping registered as sailing vessels in the 
British colonies in iN'orth America, Australia, Africa and 
the West Indies, jimounts to half a million tons, and the 
steam vessels to sixteen thousand tons. The British ship- 
ping cleared out of the ports of the United Kingdom, for 
the British possessions alone, in 1847, amounted to more 
than 2,000,000 tons. 

* * * Of 7,000,000cwt.of sugarimportedjOurcoloniea 
furnish 5,500,000. They send us also 35,000,000 lbs. of 
coffee, 4,000,000 lbs. of cocoa, 7,000 gallons of mm, 
1,000,000 lbs. of cinnamon, 13,000,000 lbs. pepper, 
2,000,000 galls, of vegetable oils, 8,000,000 lbs. of indi- 
go, 40,000,000 lbs. of -wool, (sheep) 100,000,000 lbs. of 
cotton wool, 1,000,000 lbs. of silk, 1,000,000 ewt. of rice, 
1,000,000 loads of timber, also com, provisions, flax, hemp, 
hides, sldns, saltpetre, gums, drugs, dyes, metals, &c^ all 
capable of indefinite increase. In fish alone, N'ewfound- 
land has contributed to the empire to the value of about 
£200,000,000, a richer wealth than the South American 
mines yielded to Spain. 

The exports of manufactured articles from the United 
Kingdom, to the colonies, nearly equals our whole exports 
of similar articles to every part of the globe. Mr. D'Israeli 
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stated in Farliamenl on July 2d, 1849, "that in the article 
of Calicoes alone, there baa been an export to the British 
colonies, from 1831 to 1886, of 313,000,000 yards more 
than to all the rest of the world," and it must be remem- 
bered that a colonial trade is even more valuable than a 
home trade, because not only are the two profits on buy- 
ing and celling obtained by the cstizens of the same em- 
pire, but a larger and valuable amount of shipping is em- 
ployed. 

British India and Ceylon consume annually British and 
Irish produce and manufactures of the value of £6,000,000. 
North American colonies £i,600,000 ; Weat Indies 
£3,500,000 ; Australian colonies ]C2,000,000 ; the Afri- 
can Setflements more than £2,000,000 ; the European 
and other Settlements require for use or sale about 
£2,000,000. Our colonial export trade therefore, amounts 
to £20,000,000 a jeai, and is annually increasing. This 
commerce, in a national point of view, is double the value 
of an equal amount of foreign commerce, for the reasons 
above stated ; namely, that the whole profits thereon ac- 
crue to the empire, and are in no way divided with foreign 
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